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Are THESE THIncs So? — “I aver, and in this my 

brethren will sustain me, that there is a difference as 

between the soul fully sanctified and the one justi- 

ed, as there is between the justified soul and the uncon- 

verted sinner.” — Rev. J. S. Inskip, at Kennebec Val- 
ley Camp-meeting. 

When Brother Inskip used the language above quoted, 
we thought he spoke under the powerful excitement of 
the occasion, and without reflecting on the full import of 
the language he used. Hence, we had doubts if his 
‘*brethren would sustain him ” in this sweeping assertion. 
Taking up a late number of The Advocate of Holiness, 
however, we find the remark quoted, in the account of 
that meeting, with the evident approval of the editor. 
Granting what all claim for entire sanctification, that it 
brings all our powers into perfect harmony with the will 
of God, and fills all the capacities of our nature with his 
Holy Spirit; or, granting what a few only claim, that 
the work is not one of bringing all our powers into sub- 
jection, and ‘‘ every thought into captivity to the law of 
Christ,” but an expurgation of all taint of hereditary de- 
pravity, so that our nature is as free from any proclivity 
to evil as was the nature of our first parents before they 
fell, or as was the human nature of Christ, — granting 
all this, is the quotation correct in its teaching? Justi- 
fication is a change from death to life; can any change 
in the manner of life be greater, or as great? 

It isa change from God's anger, wrath, condemna- 
tion, to “His reconciliation, love, fellowship, and ap- 
proval. Can an increase in love be as great as the 
change from enmity to love? In what, then, does this 
**second work” consist, which makes it as great or 
greater, than that work which is everywhere in the New 
Testament made the condition of salvation? Justifica- 
tion pardons the sinner, blots out the record that is 
against him, and relieves him from condemnation, turns 
away every threatening, and fills the soul with peace 
with God. There is no law against him ; his nature is re- 
generated so that he loves God, and God loves him, and 
he is a child of God, an heir of God. Entire sanctifica- 
tion does not change his relation to God, does not give 
nor secure his title to heaven, does not pardon anything, 
does not regenerate anything; all this was done at con- 
version, and is included in the work of justification. 
The work of conversion or justification saved from wrath 
and condemnation ; and Christ and the Apostles taught 
it everywhere, as the one essential condition of salva- 
tion. They all commenced their ministry by preaching 
repentance and faith in Christ as the conditions essential 
to conversion. This is the great specialty of their 
preaching; conversion is the dividing line between 
God’s wrath and His favor; between the awful threat- 
enings and promises of His word; between heaven and 
hel]. On one side of that line, man is condemned, lost; 
on the other side he is justified and saved from wrath 
through Christ. Can the ‘‘ second work” be as great 
as this ? 

We do not in these remarks disparage the work of ho- 
liness, nor its importance. We believe it, love it, and 
preach it. It is a great and glorious work, and with 
Many persons its experience may seem greater than 
conversion. But because there was more joy, or a 
clearer evidence, than at first, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the work was greater; the greatness and im- 
portance of the work depend on what it does for us, 
rather than on the effects it may produce upon our emo- 
tional nature. Nothing is gained to the cause of holi- 
ness by claiming for it what the Scriptures do not teach, 
or by remarks calculated to throw discredit upon the 
work of justification by faith as of comparatively little 
importance. Such was not the course of the great 
founder of Methodism in his life-long labor to ‘‘ spread 
Scriptural holiness over the land.” A HEARER. 





The last Methodist (English) Recorder has an inter- 
esting leader upon Chapel Architecture. What it says 





of the sites for Methodist houses of worship, and the ed- 
ifices built upon them, would apply equally well to the 
denomination in this country. ‘ In early times it seems 
to have been the rule to search out the most obscure 
localities, to erect the plainest structures, and to pay 
little attention to the laws of acoustics and of health.” 
With us, the limited number of members, and their great 
poverty, was a chief occasion for the choice of the un- 
favorable site, and for the erection of a barn-like edifice. 
With the great increase of wealth among the Wesley- 
ans, until within a short period, they have not exhibited 
much enterprise in the construction of their houses of 
worship. Bishop Foster, in recounting the incidents of 
his late visit, referred to the uninviting appearance of 
the majority of their buildings, and their lack of com- 
fortable arrangements. The Building Fund, one of the 
most popular of their Metropolitan charities, has intro- 
duced a new era. The churches that have been erected 
under its auspices dre well-located, and are of imposing 
styles of architecture. The effect of this movement is 
felt throughout the connection. Within twenty-five 
years an amazing change has taken place in this respect 
in the United States. Less than that period ago, in 
Cincinnati, where we had a large membership, there 
was hardly a Methodist church that could be distin- 
guished, except by its interior paint and general lack 
of neatness, from a Friend’s meeting-house ; now, it 
has several striking edifices, ornaments to the city, and 
many with very comfortable interiors. The same is true 
of New York, of Boston, of Washington, D. C., in an 
eminent sense. The danger now with us is from the other 
extreme. The modern buildings are liable to be so 
expensive as to embarrass the people with a debt, or 
forbid their occupation by God’s humble and faithful 
poor; or by their gorgeousness may drive away from 
their pews the great average class of persons whose in- 
come forbids a style of dress corresponding to such a 
temple, and to the rich worshipers for whose special 
comfort and honor it sometimes seems to have been 
erected. The golden mean is to be sought, —a neat, 
commodious, well-situated structure, wituout debt, and 
open to the enjoyment of persons of the humblest means, 
and free to every one that is really unable to contribute 
to its treasury. To build such churches is doubtless an 
act well-pleasing in the Master’s sight. 





o— 


The seat upon the bench of the New York Supreme 
Court, which became vacant upon the removal, by im- 
peachment, of Judge Barnard, has been filled, until 
another election can take place, by the appointment of 
Enoch L. Fancher, LL. D. The appointment is gener- 
ally commended by the respectable press of the city. 
Dr. Fancher has long been the legal adviser of the 
Book Concern, and was also united with Rufus Choate in 
the memorable suit that followed the departure of the 
Southern branch of the Church. He has also been 
counsel for the Book Committee in the late troubles 
connected with the Concern. His name has been made 
familiar in the literature of the denomination, by his 
thoughtful and interesting contributions to The Quarter- 
ly and Christian Advocate. Judge Fancher has a com- 
manding position in his profession as a learned and able 
lawyer, and is held in high estimation for his gentle- 
manly social qualities. He is on the boards of some of 
the most important educational and benevolent institu- 
tions of the city. If New York would, or could, elect 
such men to her bench, its old reputation for able and 
authoritative decisions might return again. 





We announced last week that Peter Cartwright was 
almost ‘‘home.” He has since reached those heavenly 
mansions, passing away in great peace, in Chicago, on 
Wednesday, 25th inst. No minister of our Church at 
the present day was more generally known and vener- 





ated than Father Cartwright. He shared with Father 
Taylor the reputation of being the wittiest man in the 
denomination. More amusing incidents, well-founded 
or unfounded, have been published in this country 
and England about Father Cartwright than any 
other American minister, with the exception of our 
own sailor Apostle. During the term of his re- 
markably active ministrations, covering nearly two 
generations, he did more than any other man towards 
building up Methodism in the Great West. He attended 
the General Conference when it met in Boston, in 1852, 
where he produced a profound impression by his wit 
and wisdom. His views were not always in harmony 
with the great body of his brethren. But there was no 
doubt as to the sincerity of his convictions whether re- 
ligious or political; and the zeal and purity of his 
Christian life outweighed whatever influence his opin- 
ions in regard to politics may have exerted. He 
was an ornament to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
one of the few links that united the new with the old. 





Tue DIFFERENCE, — A gentleman from another State, 
having the opportunity of spending a Sabbath in Boston, 
and being a ‘‘ Sunday-school man,” thought he would 
visit one or two of these institutions connected with the 
larger churches, to obtain Valuable suggestions. He 
entered a large school connected with an overflowing 
and popular congregation, and sat a period in silence. 
After some time, an officer came, and learning that he 
was a stranger, invited him to take a seat in a Bible- 
class, and left him without ceremony. Considerably 
chilled, he started out, and in an adjoining street heard 
singing. Entering the vestry, he found a few persons 
singing together. One immediately came and informed 
him that their Sunday-school met in the afternoon, and 
gave him a particularly cordial invitation to visit them. 
When he came, at the appointed hour, he was imme- 
diately met by one of the superintendents; his object 
was at once learned, and he was given, throughout the 
exercises, every opportunity he desired to become fa- 
miliar with the discipline and modes of instruction of 
the school. ‘* He that winneth souls is wise.” There 
are some churches that will be sure never to ‘‘ entertain 
angels unawares,” for they never proffer courtesies 
of any description to strangers. Many a child has been 
won by the first warm pressure of the hand and gentle 
word of welcome, and many a valuable worker in 
the Sunday-school has been secured by the exhibition 
of the grace of courtesy. 





—— 


Some of the English Catholics, it seems, have ‘‘ buried ’’ 
Father Hyacinthe. One of our foreign exchanges 


says : — 
“The ‘funeral’ of Pére Hyacinthe took place on 
Friday. It is the custom among Roman Catholic relig- 


ious communities to consider any member that deserts 
them as dead, and the ceremony of burying him is gone 
through. This was done on Friday, at the Convent of 
Dominicans, to which M. Hyacinthe Lyson belonged. 
A coffin was placed in the middle of the chapel, and the 
customary burial service was chanted. It is said the 
scene was ‘ most imposing! ’” 

He is not dead, however, nor even sleeping, as the 
Roman Church will probably discover hereafter. His 
example and manly Scriptural discourses, with his 
effective example, will have not a little influence in 
bringing about the death of celibacy, that most demor- 
alizing heresy of the papal Church. 





This is the way the new Temperance law lately inau- 
gurated in Connecticut works in Illinois. The follow- 
ing is now common in Illinois papers : — 

“‘ Notice — All women who do not wish their hus- 
bands to frequent my house for the purpose of drinking, 


will oblige me by leaving a note at the Post-office, Box 
83. (Signed) ——” 
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AN OCTOBER DAISY. 
BY CAROLINE M. HEWINS. 


All Jane the fields were white with daisies, 
You searce could see where grass blades grew; 

The white blooms in bewildering mazes 
Nodded and danced the long month through. 


They swung and frolicked; each young daisy 
Grew white and golden in the sup; 

In its fresh strength, not dull or lazy, 
It thought its life-work just begun. 


Then came the hay days, when the mowers 
With bare brown arms and sturdy backs, 
Cut down the tender little flowers, 
And left them withering on the stacks. 


That was the end of all the daisies; 
And when, one late midsummer day, 

I sang the pure white darling’s praises, 
“ They’re only weeds!” I beard one say. 


At last, one day in mid-October, 
When maple-leaves had blushed and died, 
When oaks put on their livery sober, 
And hardly could their acorns hide ; 


When bitter-sweet its bursting berries 
Rose bravely on its naked stem; 

When woodbine leaves were red as cherries, 
And walnuts rattled down on them; 


I found a little daisy flower, 
In trodden grass, the roadside near, 
As fresh and sweet as if that hour 
Were the best time of all the year. 


Was it the last farewell of summer, 
Or a forerunner, sent to say 

That June, although a tardy comer, 
‘Was even then upon her way ? 





THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
BY PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER. 

The recommendation of the General Conference has 
made it probable that a new magazine with Methodist 
affinities may be issued ere long, from the office of the 
HeraLp. The undertaking is a hazardous one, and 
many are awaiting the appearance of the magazine 
with considerable anxiety as to its character and its 
success. 

The plan which proposed that the new monthly 
should supersede the Reposilory certainly had much in 
its favor. In typographical beauty, always excepting 
its unfortunate wood-cuts, the Repository is un- 
equaled; its moral and religious tone has been pure 
and elevated; it has generally been well edited; but it 
must be confessed that it has never earned any ex- 
tended recognition outside our own denomination, and 
cannot claim a place among the best known monthlies 
of the country. There are reasons enough for this. It 
has been too conspicuously denominational. Though 
its columns have generally been well filled with valua- 
ble mutter, it has too seldom called into requisition the 
ablest pens of our own and other denominations; and 
apparently, has sometimes been a little inclined to gain 
popularity by writing itself down to the people rather 
than by writing them up to it. But nothing has 


dwarfed its power, and narrowed the range of its inter- 


est so much as the restriction which, in conformity 
with its name, its editors have felt bound to impose 
upon it, by making it primarily a woman’s journal, 
Now in these days, when every one acknowledges the 
justice of woman’s claim to mental discipline and intel- 
lectual nourishment equal in all respects to that fur- 
nished her brother, it is difficult to see what use the 
Methodist Church, any other Church, or any body else 
has for a distinctively ‘‘ Ladies’” magazine. The idea 
is an anachronism, and we ought to have outgrown it. 

Perhaps, however, it is as well that the new monthly 
should commence its career entirely independent of 
any other. It will thus better command the charm of a 
new enterprise, and very possibly win wider notice at 
its outset than if considered merely the outgrowth of 
an older periodical. It would have been fortunate if 
this magazine could have been issued a half dozen 
years ago, when there were but two leading monthlies 
in the field; yet there is still abundant room for a peri- 
odical of the right kind. What we want is a literary 
journal of a high order, pervaded by a definitely relig- 
ious tone; containing, in Dr. Arnold’s phrase, not so 
much articles of a religious character, as articles of a 
genera! character written in a religious spirit. 

There are two ideas entertained,’ if not acknowl. 
edged, by a great many people: the one that an out- 
spoken Christian literature cannot be of a very high or- 
der ; and the other, that literature of a high order will not 
be popular with the majority of the reading public, es- 
pecially with those whom it is our most imperative 
duty to reach. Both ideas are false, and our magazine 





should prove it. To do so, its standard must be fully 
up to that of any of its rivals. Itmust take its posi- 
tion as an exponent of the very highest mental en- 
deavor. It must foster a genuine Christian literature ; 


Such a magazine as we propose, able, fascinating, 
and yet decidedly religious in its tone, and all instinct 
with the warm life of a genuine Christianity, would fill 
a place at present, so far as we know, unoccupied in 
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vote all to the service of the Master. Our magazine, 
to occupy such a position as this, must command the 
pens of the ablest writers of all parties and all 
churehes. It may, it is true, subserve a very useful 
purpose in fostering the literarY talent of our own 
denomination, and the example of other religious 
bodies in New England may show us that we have 
been too prone to underrate the popular influence of 
the litterateur; but any attempt to confine its corps of 
contributors to our own Church, or any other sect or 
class whatsoever, would be surely fatal to its success. 
It must be catholic in the widest sense, It must secure 
the best articles by those best qualified to write them, 
only provided that there be nothing in these articles, or 
in the lives of their writers in opposition to the spirit 
of the Christian religion. Of course this precludes 
the possibility of giving any definite sectarian charac- 
ter to the magazine, and this is not to be desired. 
There oughf to be nothing in its title or contents to of- 
fensively obtrude its denominational affinities. In fact, 
it should be understood to begin with, that the design 
of the journal is not primarily to promote the interests 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, or if that is to be 
its aim, it were better that it never be born. To pro- 
mote the interests of truth; to further the union of the 
highest culture and the truest piety; to spread more 
widely an elevated, yet fascinating Christian literature, 
especially among classes of society for whom ‘“ relig- 
ious” periodicals have little interest; these should be 
the aims of our new monthly. Accordingly its pages 
will be open for accurate yet popular essays upon. the 
most prominent scientific topics, espeeialty in their re- 
lation to revealed religion; for vigorous articles upon 
the most important political, social, and moral ques- 
tions of the day, written by those men and women who 
know most about them; for the choicest and most bril- 
liant general literature, and the purest fiction, as well 
as for graver matter of a more strictly religious charac- 
ter. It doubtless could not afford to ignore the magic 
in great names, and it might be found advisable to fol- 
low the example of most of our American monthlies, 
and number among its attractions a novel by some 
prominent English writer. Two years ago, George 
Macdonald floated out a new monthly into popularity 
with a novel entirely appropriate to such a journal as 
we contemplate; another from the pen of Jean Inge- 
low now graces our friend Judd's beautiful Hearth and 
Home. The subscription lists of the Repository might 
have been swollen by thousands ten years ago if 
‘Adam Bede,” or the ‘Diary of Kitty Trevylan” 
could have been introduced to American readers 
threugh its columns; and where could these narratives 
of the early days of Wesleyanism have appeared more 
fitly? George Eliot, Mrs. Muloch Craik, Mrs. Charles, 
Jean Ingelow, George Macdonald, Charles Kingsley, a 
novel from either of these writers would do no dis- 
credit to » Christian journal, and would do very much 
to win for it the notice and favor of the public. 

As to its typographical appearance, remembering the 
beautiful dress of the Repository and the Quarterly, we 
need have little fear on that score. It had probably 
better not attempt illustrations. Good ones are costly, 
poor are much worse than none at all, and the cost of 
illustration could better be expended upon the text. 

It may be thought that the standard we have set is 
very high. So it is, but we must not be content with 
mediocrity. Unless we can have a monthly which shall 
take a position in the first rank of the journals of the 
day; we had better have none. Only such a magazine 
will have any extended circulation, or exert a salutary 
influence at all commensurate with the labor and ex- 
pense necessary to establish it; only such will prove a 
success, morally or financially. And let not any one 
suppose that such a magazine would be of too high an 
order to be popular with the masses of comparatively 
illiterate people. There is not so much danger of 
shooting over the heads of these same masses as many 
people seem to imagine. If you really have something 
to say, and know how to say it, you will generally find 
those persons who read at all, intelligent enough to un- 
derstand you. Besides, it ought to be remembered 
that the education of the popular taste is as much a 
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tmhonthly would be an honor-to our denomina- 
tion; but what is of infinitely more importance than 
that, it would do good work for the Master whose ser- 
vants we all are. 

And with a fair amount of prudence and enterprise 
on the part of its publishers, there are but two things 
necessary to ensure its success. One, of course, is 
money; it would necessarily involve a large expense 
to establish such a magazine, and secure a satisfac- 
tory corps of contributors, and it could hardly be 
expected to be self-supporting from the first. The 
other essential of success, and one perhaps, quite as 
difficult to obtain, is a good editor. The popularity 
of our leading periodicals is coming to be more and 
more dependent upon the editorial capacity which they 
manifest. The ‘Easy Chair” is worth more than all 
the rest of Harper's; everybody turns the pages of The 
Atlantic to read first what Howell's graceful pen has 
written, and the continued success of Scribner's is 
largely due to the vigorous and manly good sense of its 
well-known editor. Our model editgr is born, not 
made, He must be master of a vigorous style, yet 
able now and then to whip a passing folly with sting- 
ing irony, or play the ‘‘ persifleur,” and write the grace- 
ful gossip that every one likes to read. He must be 
fully abreast of modern thought in all its departments, 
with sharply-defined opinions on all the most important 
questions of popular, discussion; he must have a wide 
knowledge of books, of men, and things, and that fine 
development of intellect, taste, and sensibilities which 
we eall culture. He must have a genial and sunny 
humor, an intense hatred of wrong, a genuine piety, 
and a hearty enthusiasm in his work. The men possess- 
ing these qualifications may be rare, yet we need not 
go to Utopia to find them. 





THE DOCTRINAL PHASES OF UNIVERSALISM. 
BY REV. D. DORCHESTER. 

Mr. Murray differed from the Restorationists of his day 
very decidedly. They taught that mankind would suffer 
hereafter — beyond the judgment — “‘ to satisfy Divine 
justice.” Mr. Winchester taught that they “‘ must pass 
through pargstorial fire, and then be broiling for some 
thousands of years, till they have paid the uttermost 
farthing of the debt they owed to the just God, accord- 
ing as the aceount stands in the book of the law.” 

Do modern Restorationists hold this view? We think 
not, or only in rare cases. Most Universalists now- 
a-days reject the idea of any suffering, either by Christ, 
or by sinners, “‘ te satisfy Divine justice.” They wholly 
reject the idea of direct pemal suffering; and in this 
they have departed from both Winchester and Murray, 
—from Mr. Murray, who held that Christ endured these 
sufferings for all, and from Mr. Winchester, who held 
that Christ endured them for the elect, and that others 
must suffer the penalty until the uttermost farthing is 
paid to Divine justice. 

Mr. Murray’s complaint against Winchesterian Uni- 
versalists was, that they taught that a part of the human 
race would be saved by self-justification before the law 
of God, through their own sufferings ; on which ground, 
he said, ** it is impossible to aecouht for the sufferings of 
Christ at all.” ‘* The doctrine of the atonement and 
the acceptance of the Beloved, are out ef their plan.” 

If now living, this complaint against modern Univer- 
salists would take two directions: Against one class, 
that hold that the wicked will be fitted for heaven by 
disciplinary sufferings, that they reject the doctrine of the 
meritorious and expiatory sufferings of Uhrist. Against 
another class, who hold that there is only one state for 
all after death, in which the wicked will progress into 
holiness and happiness, that they save themselves by a 
process of self-development, practically ignoring Christ, 
and all just conceptions of a legal penalty. In the 
former theory, salvation is by the efficacy of discipline ; 
in the latter, it is by self-development, while Murray 
held that it is purely by Christ. 

It is plain, therefore, that Mr. Murray was not a Res- 
torationist, either of the older or the later school, and 
that the Christ of Murray is not the Christ of modern 
Universalism. 


CORROBORATIVE TESTIMONY. 





duty as the education of the popular morals. 


Rey. Wm. 8. Balch, editor of The Impartialist, in 
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1832, referring to Murray and Winchester, said, ‘‘ They 
were both Trinitarians. Murray held to a mystic- 
cal union between Christ and mankind, whereby He 
suffered in their stead, and cleared them from the pup- 
ishment due to their sins, Winchester believed in forty- 
nine thousand years of suffering in a hell of liquid 
fire; this very earth, when in a state of fiery sol 

was to be the place of their torment. But does any ~ 
believe in these old standard Universalists in these 
times? No, not one.” 

Rev. Thomas Whittemore, D. D., in au editorial in 
The Trumpet, August 11, 1832, entered into an elabo- 
rate statement of the views of Murray and Winchester, 
in which he said : — 

** Mr. Murray held that all men had broken the law of 
God, and were all therefore justly exposed to its penal- 
ties. But those penalties in full, and without abate- 
ment, were suffered by Christ for us on the cross. His 
punishment on the cross was eur punishment for sin. 
In that act, ‘ the forfeit was paid, full atonement was 
presented, the ransom given, and in this hour of 
Nature’s Jubilee, the prodigal sons were restored to 
their original possessor.’ For this reason he had no 
idea of purgation for sin, save what was suffered by 
Christ Jesus, who ‘ by Himself purged our sins.’ Mr. 
Murray, strictly speaking, did not hold to punishment, 
either in this world or in the next. All the punishment 
due to sin was suffered by Christ on the cross. The 
miseries attendant on unbelief, and which will continue 
as long as unbelief shall continue, whether in this 
world or in the next, were unavoidable consequences, 
and not penalties. Mr. Murray therefore looked upon 
Mr. Winchester’s doctrine of punishment with abhor- 
ence. 

‘*Mr. Winchester held to a day of future judgment, 
as a time when men would be sentenced to punish- 
ment; but the judgment in which Mr. Murray believed, 
was designed to deliver men from all sin and unbelief, 
to reveal to them the character of God, to show them 
the things that belong to their peace, and make them 
acquainted with the great salvation.” 

Such is Mr. Whittemore’s statement of the views of 
Messrs. Murray and Winchester. He had goed oppor- 
tunities for knowing the views of Mr. Murray. Mr. 
Whittemore passed almost all his life in or near Boston, 
where Mr. Murray spent the last twenty years of his 
life, most of which were devoted to the ministry. He 
was, therefore, in frequent communion with those who 
had attended upon Murray’s ministry. He was also 
the bosom friend and co-laborer with Mr. Ballou, who 
had been well acquainted with Mr. Murray for twenty 
years. Let candid men then judge whether Mr. Whit- 
ney’s opinion of Mr. Murray’s views is deserving of 
more respect than Mr. Whittemore’s. 

Finally, let us hear Mr. Murray himself. He says: — 

“Mr. Winchester is full with Mr. Law, and of 
course preaches purgatorial satisfaction. According to 
these gentlemen, every man must finally be his own 
Saviour. If I must suffer as much in my own person 
as will satisfy Divine justice, how is, or how can Jesus 
Christ be my Saviour? If this purgatorial doctrine ke 
true, the ministry of reconciliation must be false, 
to wit: ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing unto them their trespasses.’ 
In fact, I know of no persons further from Christianity, 
genuine Christianity, than such Universalists.” —Mur- 
ray’s Life, 3d Ed., p. 323. 

For further proof we refer to a pamphlet in answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What constitutes a Universalist?” by 
Rev. Jobn Murray, published in Boston in 1791. 





“ A NOVEL TEST OF THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER.” 
BY REY. C. W. CUSHING. 

A late Christian Advocate contains an interesting ar- 
ticle from the pen of the Rev. R. H. Howard, with the 
above title. It is not necessary to say to the readers of 
the HERALD, as the case has already been stated, that it 
has been proposed that the efficacy of prayer shall be 
determined by the results which shall follow upon pray- 
ing for the physical improvement of the inmates of a 
certain ward of a specified hospital. 

The writer of the article alluded to joins issue with 
this proposition, and those who advocate it on the 
ground that the proposition is not in harmony with the 
spirit or intention of the Gospel; and closes by affirm- 
ing that if men are ready to believe the Gospel, and in 
the efficacy of prayer, when they can see the sick 
raised up in answer to prayer, they ought not to wait 
any longer. He then adds several very marked cases, 
well authenticated, which ought to be sufficient testi- 
mony. 

But I felt after reading the article that some might 
infer that the Scriptures teach us to pray for the sick, 
with the expectation that they will be healed. I do not 
mean that the article taught this, or that the test pro- 
posed, was a legitimate one. But the writer did net go 


as far as I wanted him to in setting this doctrine in its 
true light, and in showing why the Christian Church 
may not accept this challenge thrown to it by scientific 
skepticism. 

The Church should be careful in this day to enter 
upon no tests where she is not well assured by Divine 
authority. Where God leads she need not fear to fol- 
low, though it may be to the lion’s den or the burning 
furnace. Christ was very chary about giving signs 
when they were demanded. Now in regard to the 
healing of the sick, what is the teaching we are to 
accept ? ° 

1 doubt whether there is ground for faith, so that on 
may pray for the healing of the sick as a rule, as he 
may pray for the conversion of a soul. Rather, this 
faith seems to be a special inspiration at the time, as 
was the case when Elijah prayed for fire in the pres- 
ence of the prophets of Baal. Elijah had no promise 
“upon which to base his action, nor does his success 
constitute a rule of action for others. 

Men cannot hope for answer to prayer without faith, 
nor can they exercise faith unless they know that it is 
the will of God to give them the things for which they 
ask, But this knowledge is not limited by the written 
Word of God. This is a direct method of revelation, 
but there is one which is director, and that is where 
God is pleased to speak immediately to the spirit of the 
suppliapt. This is done oflen, us in the cases narrated 
in the article referred to, and in the case of Elijah. 


But the point we make is that we have no authority 
for praying for the healing of the sick, with the assur- 
ance that the prayer will be answered, any more than 
we bave for praying that fire shall come down from 
heaven to convince the skeptical. I know it is said that 
**the prayer of fuith shall save the sick;” but we are 
not taught to pray for the recovery of the sick, with the 
assurance that the prayer shall be answered. If so, 
our loved ones need never die. It is true that ‘the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick;” but it is no more 
true than that every other prayer of faith shall be 
answered. David felt this when praying for the recov- 
ery of his child, and said, ‘‘ who can tell whether God 
will be gracious to me that the child may live.” 

So Christ says to his disciples, ‘If ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this mountain 
remove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove, 
and nothing shall be impossible unto you.” But Christ 
was not trying to encourage his disciples to attempt to 
remove mountains. He was simply affirming that the 
prayer of faith must be answered, no matter what it 
asked, that faith was omnipotent, and that such faith as 
this was only given to thuse who were in closest com- 
munion with God. 

Now, then, are we warranted in believing and teaching 
that the sick will be healed in answer to the prayer of 
faith? My answer is, most certainly, and always. But 
to strike at the heart of this controversy, is there any 
promise of God on which the Christian ean take his 
stand, and say, we are commanded to pray in faith for 
the recovery of the sick? To this my answer is, I 
know of no such promise, but am compelled with 
David to say, ‘* who can tell whether God will be gra- 
cious to me, that the child may live?” 

But I am sure some one will say that men have 
prayed in faith, with or without the promise, and the 
sick have been healed. This we are glad to grant, be- 
cause it furnishes occasion to repeat what has already 
been said — that in all such instances there has been a 
special inspiration, which has amounted to a direct rey- 
elation of the will of God in this case, so that those 
who have prayed have been ‘‘drawn out” to pray in 
faith, and God has answered in power. 

Without such a concession, the prayer of Elijah for 
fire, or the prayer for rain, would have been blind pre- 
sumption, May I add a case, which has already been 
published by some one? Sixteen years ago I left my 
wife and two little children, the eldest a boy three years 
old, to go some hundreds of miles from home. Soon 
after leaving, this eldest little boy was taken suddenly 
and seriously ill of spasmodic croup. The night came 
on—a rainy, dark, and fearful night. The disease in- 
creased with alarming violence, the spasms following 
with greater rapidity, and increasing in all their threat- 
ening terror. My wife was alone with her little ones 
and herGod. Al) that a mother’s love could suggest 
had been done; she could not leave them to go for a 
physician, and there seemed to be no hope but to meet 
death alone, in that wild and terrific night. It was two 
hours past midnight, and the gloom had deepened until 
it was apparent that the fatal hour had come. The 
spasms had become so frequent and violent that it was 
certain that the next must end the scene of suffering. 





Then the mother’s heart gave way, and she bent over 
the little sufferer, and said, ‘‘ Mamma’s little boy must 
die. She bas done all thatshe can, but can’t save him,” 
and kissed him. The pale and panting little sufferer 





opened his full eyes upon her, and said, in measured 
words, ‘‘ Mamma, why don’t you ask God to take the 
chokes away? He’ll do it, if You ask Him;” and closed 
his eyes again with exhaustion, and the symptoms of 
the final struggle. ‘The mother had prayed before, but 
with no relief. This seemed to her like the voice of 
God, and she prayed in faith. While she prayed, the 
child fell asleep. At the end of an hour he awoke ; but 
every trace of the disease had gone, and to,return;no 
more. 

Let skepticism grapple with this, and other similar 
cases; but she may not demand, and the Church of 
Christ may not attempt, what He has given’ them no 
authority to undertake. Let me suggest a test which is 
in harmony with the operations of the Church: Let 
these men select fifty or more of the most abandoned 
sinners, and give their names and a description of their 
characters toa certain number of Christian men and 
women, who shall pray for them every day for a year. 
Each one of these unconverted persons shall be known 
to at least one of the praying ones, though they shall not 
know that they are being prayed for. I would like to 
join in such a test as this, and should have no fears as to 
the result of such an experiment. Will those who chal- 
lenge the faith of the Church accept the conditions, and 
bide the issue and accept its teachings ? 


MR. FROUDE AS AN HISTORIAN. 


The one distinct impression we carry away from 
Froude’s history, is that of the living reality of his 
figures. In Marlowe's ‘‘ Faustus” the Doctor conjures 
up for the amusement of the Emperor a procession of 
stately and beautiful shadows to represent the great 
ones of the past. When the shadows of Alexander the 
Great, and his favorite pass by, the Emperor can hard] 
restrain himself from rushing to clasp the hero in his 
arms, and has to be reminded by the wizard that ** these 
are but shadows not substantial.” Even then the Em- 
peror can scarcely get over his impression of their real- 
ity, for he cries: — 

“ T have heard it said, 
That this fair lady, whilst she lived on earth, 
Had on her neck a little wart or mole ;” 

and lo! there is the mark on the neck of the beautiful 
form which floats across his field of vision. Mr. 
Froude’s shadows are like this: so deceptive, so seem- 
ingly vital and real; with the beauty and the blot alike 
conspicuous; with the pride and passion of the hero, 
and the heroine’s white neck and the wart on it. Mr. 
Froude’s whole soul, in fact, is in the human beings 
whom he meets as he unfolds his narrative. He is not 
an historical romancist, as some of his critics have 
called him. He is a romantic or heroic portrait-painter. 
He has painted pictures on his pages which may almost 
compare with those of Titian. Their glances follow 
you and haunt you like the wonderful eyes of Cesar 
Borgia, or the soul-piercing resignation of Beatrice 
Cenci. But is Mr. Froude a at historian ? Despite 
this splendid faculty, nay, perhaps because of this, he 
wants the one great and essential quality of the true 
historian, accuracy. He wants altogether the cold, pa- 
tient, stern quality which clings to facts — the scientific 
faculty. His narrative stands out in that ‘dry light” 
which Bacon so commends, the light of undisto and 
clear Truth. The temptations to the man with a gift of 
heroic portrait-painting are too great for Mr. Froude’s 
resistance. His genius carries him away, and becomes 
his master Mr. Froude has created a Mary 
Queen of Scots as the poets and painters have created 
amermaid. He has made her one of the most impos- 
ing figures in our modern literature, to which indeed she 
is an important addition. So of his Queen Elizabeth ; 
so, to a lesser extent, of his Henry VIII., because, al- 
though there he may have gone even further away from 
history, yet I think he was misled rather by his anxiety 
to prove the theory than by the fascination of a picture 
growing under his own hands. Everything becomes 
for the hour subordinate to this passion for the pic- 
turesque in good or evil. Mr. Froude’s personal integ- 
rity and candor are constantly coming into contradic- 
tion with this artistic temptation; but the portrait goes 
on all the same. He is too honest and candid to con- 
ceal or pervert any fact that he knows. He tells every- 
thing frankly, but continues bis portrait. It may be 
that the very vices which constitute the gloom and hor- 
ror of this portrait, suddenly prove their existence in 
the character of the person who was chosen to illustrate 
the brightness and glory of human nature. Mr. Froude 
is not abashed. He frankly states the facts; shows 
how, in this or that instance. Truth did tell shocking 
lies, Merey ordered several massacres, and Virtue fell 
into the ways of Messalina. But the portraits of Truth, 
Mercy, and Virtue remain as radiant as ever. — JUSTIN 
McCartay, in Galaxy for September. 








The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness and af- 
fability ; it is social, kind, and cheerful; far removed 
from that gloomy, illiberal superstition and bigotry 
which cloud the brow, sour the temper, deject the spirit, 
and impress moroseness on the manners. 


No one need pride himself upon genius, for it is the 
free gift of God; but of bonest industry and true devo- 
tion to bis destiny, any man may well be proud; in- 
deed, this thorough integrity of purpose is itself the Di- 
vine idea in its most common form, and no really hon- 
est mind is without communion with God, — Fichte. 


Many a child goes astray not because there is a want 


of prayer or virtue at home, but simply because home 
Saclay tanabine. 
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The Family. 


—— 
IN THE EVENING. 


All day the wind had howled along the leas, 
All day the wind had swept across the plain, 

All day on rustling grass and waving trees 
Had fallen “ the useful trouble of the rain.” 

All day beneath the low-hung dreary sky 

The dripping earth had cowered sullenly. 


At last the wind had sobbed itself to rest, 
At last to weary calmness sank the storm, 
A crimson line gleamed sudden in the west, 
Where golden flecks rose wavering into form. 
A hushed revival heralded the night, 
‘And with the evening-time awoke the light. 


The rosy color flushed the long gray waves ; 
The rosy color tinged the mountains’ brown ; 
And where the old church watched the village graves, 
W ooed to a passing blush the yew-trees frown. 
Bird, beast, and flower relenting nature knew, 
And one pale star rose shimmering in the blue. 


So, to a life long crushed in heavy grief, 
So, to a path long darkened by despair, 
The slow sad hours bring touches of relief, 
Whispers of hope, and strength of trustful prayer. 
“ Tarry his leisure,’ God of love and might, 
And with the gem there will be light! 
— Ali The Year Round, 


Qo 





PLYMOUTH ROCK. 
BY F. H. NEWHALL, D. D. 

It would seem much like sending coals to Newcastle 
to write for a New England paper upon Plymouth, 
Pilgrims and Puritans ; yet the late delightful excursion, 
which was editorially commemorated two weeks ago, 
developed the fact that there are Yankees who have yet 
to learn what was the real germ of New England. A 
distinguished [British divine said, not long ago, that in 
the minds of many Englishmen the Pilgrim Fathers 
were confounded with the Church Fathers, the conscript 
Fathers, and even with the Hebrew Patriarchs. That is 
not perhaps a very remarkable confusion on the part of 
our insular cousins, whom I have heard speak of the 
Mississippi as if it ran through the back-yards of the 
Knickerbockers, and one of whom once asked me seri- 
ously, if wild horses were lassoed near Bunker Hill ; but 
it is full time that we ourselves knew better than to 
confound Pilgrim and Puritan. Yet the (to my ear) 
charming speech of that red-letter excursion-day was 
tinged with this confusion. The sole object of this 
writing is to set down once more the fact, for every- 
body who needs, and will condescend to read it, that, 
notwithstanding all preaching, poetry, and pseudo-his- 
tory to the contrary, our venerable and beloved Pilgrim 
Fathers, who landed from the Mayflower upon Plymouth 
Rock, in December, 1620, were not Puritans, but were 
in England persecuted by the Puritans; and besides, 
what a great many people who write, and assume to 
teach are very slow indeed to find out, the Plymouth 
Pilgrims, the Colony of Carver and Bradford and 
Miles Standish, never persecuted anybody, Churchman 
or Dissenter, Baptist or Quaker. If we are ourselves 
too old to unlearn our errors, let us at least teach our 
children a few plain historical facts, that in the course of 
another generation our early New England history may 
emerge from this muddle. 

The Pilgrims came in 1620 to Plymouth; the first Pu- 
ritans came in 1630 to Boston and Salem. The Puri- 
tans belonged to the Established Church ; the Pilgrims 
were Dissenters. The Puritans believed that the State 
had the power and duty to enforce religious obedience, 
to secure uniformity in religious doctrine and practice, 
but the Pilgrims believed in perfect religious liberty ; 
and in the right of private judgment. The English 
Reformation simply substituted a King for a Pope, 
Henry VIII. for Leo X, as head of the Church ; but bluff 
King Harry and his haughty daughter, Elizabeth, wor- 
shiped virgin and saint and wafer, as devoutly as any 
Papist of them all. England gradually sloughed off 
the Romish errors, and the Puritans were the extreme 
anti-Papists of the English Church. They tore off the 
draperies in which Romanism had smothered the 
Church, till, as Swift so wittily shows in the immortal 
** Tale of a Tub,” they left hardly a fluttering rag of 
rite or ordinance to cover their nakedness. Yet still 
they clung to the State, and ever believed in State leg- 
islation, as a means of religious reformation. But the 
Separatists, of whom came the Pilgrims, cut loose from 
the State as a means of grace. They declared that 
they would not use force, nor yield to force, in matters 
of religion. Their fundamental position, that which 
made them the target for all the thunders of persecution 
in those red, rancorous days, was the stern and steadfast 
avowal that no king, parliament, or statute should stand 
between them and God. This they preached and prac- 
tised, in shop and street and conventicle and prison; 
and, when driven from the land, they preached it on 
the shore and ship and in exile. This was the doctrine 
and practice which a statute of Elizabeth declared to 
be treason; and for this the spiritual ancestors and 
brothers of our Plymouth Pilgrims were imprisoned, 
beaten, pilloried, and gibbeted. 





The Puritans were also persecuted in their turn, when 
that royal pedant, James, pronounced the dictum, ‘‘ No 
bishop, no king.” But they were persecuted as Church- 
men, while the Pilgrims were persecuted as outcast 
Dissenters. 

From Plymouth Rock there flows the stream of relig- 
ious liberty which makes America a true garden of the 
Lord. There was planted the standard around which 
the Church has been slowly rallying for the Armaged- 
don conflict. They believed in the eternal vitality and 
omnipotence of truth, and believed in leaving her to fight 
her own battles, and saw that she was demeaned and 
insulted by offering her the alliance of statute or sword. 

The Pilgrims were true followers of Luther, who 
said, ‘I will preach it, I will talk it, I will write it, 
but I will force it upon no man; for faith must be wil- 
ling, without compulsion or restraint. But stern old 
Cartwright, the early Puritan, wrote : ‘‘ The magistrates 


which punish murther, and are lose in punishing the [ 


breaches of the first table, begynne at the wronge ende.” 
Roger Williams, the illustrious champion of intellectual 
liberty, Milton’s pioneer, the Columbus of the moral hem- 
isphere, banished by the Puritans, was welcomed by the 
Pilgrims. It was Boston intolerance that drove him 
into exile. 

The descendants of the Puritans finally reached the 
platform from which the Pilgrims set out, but it was 
after generations of weary wandering in the wilder- 
ness. Grand, stern, solemn men were those Puritans; 
men of granite, men of iron, but Bradford and Brews- 
ter and Robinson were men of grander mould than even 
they ; they were wheat winnowed from wheat; gold re- 
fined from gold ; in storms and in fires before which stuff 
that in other ages would have been called heroic, van- 
ished away. 





THE WEAK CONQUEROR.—AN APOLOGUE. 
RY REV. I. F. HOLTON. 

‘“« This world is for the strong,” said Cain ; ‘‘ the weak 
have no rights in it.” 

«Nay, brother,” answered Abel, ‘this world is for 
the good ; it is the wicked that have no right here.” 

‘* Neither Allah nor Sheetahn can make the weak to 
triumph over the strong,” said Cain. 

** Behold, O unbeliever,” spoke a Voice from the 
wind; ‘‘I create a wonder for thy confusion, a thing 
weaker than thou shalt rob thee of thy choicest fruit, so 
that neither thou nor thy children shall taste it more 
forever.” 

‘* Perchance my weak robber shall be as swift as the 
wind, or as invisible and intangible as the pestilence, or 
mailed in adamant?” 

‘*None of these; the weight of a pebble shall crush 
her; she shall be larger than a barley-corn ; the tortoise 
shall outrun her a hundred-fold.” 

** Allah, thou canst not do it!” cried the bold blas- 
phemer. 

*« Even now she is at her work!” said the Voice. ‘I 
will show her to thee, provided that thy warfare against 
her shall not begin until the moon shal) thrice fill her 
round.” 

«I promise,” replied Cain, with a sneer. 

** Look at the leaf that is nearest thee !” 

Cain turned, for a bough of the Aits Hattob nearly 
touched his shoulder. This tree had been a wand which 
the mother of all living had been permitted to carry 
with her from El Furedis. She had stuck it into the 
ground at the. close of the first day of her wandering, 
and it took root there. When next she visited the spot, 
the shoot had become a small tree, and she made a gift 
of it to her first-born. The boy had transplanted it into 
this deep and secluded valley, and multiplied it here 
beyond all the wants of the human race. Its fruit was 
large as the bread-fruit, as beautiful as gold, as fra- 
grant as the rose, as sweet as honey, as acid as the 
lemon, as oily as the olive, as nourishing as the ba- 
nana, and as spicy as cinnamon. He that ate it wished 
no other fruit. In exchange for it the eldest son re- 
ceived all he wished of every other human product. 

Upon the edge of the leaf that was nearest him, he 
saw a semi-circular notch. A green creature that 
measured a finger’s breadth in length, soft as pulp, 
slow-moving as the shadow on the dial, nipped away a 
ten-thousandth of the leaf each time she closed her jaws. 
There were ten thousand leaves on the tree, and ten- 
thousand trees in the valley. Cain derided his puny 
foe, and so derided his God. ‘I will leave this con- 
test,” said he ‘‘ to my baby Enoch.” 

Nevertheless, he watched his enemy. Scarcely had 
she eaten three leaves, when she tied the edges of a 
fourth together, spun a silken case within, with herself 
in its midst. There she lay as if dead. But in a fort- 
night he saw her issue forth from her silken tomb, a 
thing of beauty. But the first ‘‘ Rough” cared nothing for 
the beautiful, and he saw the animal-flower no more. 

In a few weeks more he saw an entire branch bereft 





of its leaves. The green larva had been multiplied a 
thousand-fold. ‘‘ Whence came these?” cried the as- 
tonished scoffer. 

“‘ These,” replied the Voice, ‘‘ and all their offspring 
to last generation were in the body of the thing I showed 
thee. They are but a part of thy contemned robber.” 

Cain broke his truce with God, and destroyed as many 
of his ravagers as he could. Fifty escaped his notice. 
Their progeny took every leaf from several trees. Nor 
did the multiplication cease till the spoilers were per- 
ishing in the leafless forest by millions, from starvation. 
But the last Aits Hattob that grew within the reach of 
mortals died under the attacks of its innumerable, starv- 
ing inhabitants. 

Then the First Murderer learned that this world is 
not for the strongest. 





THE NURSERY ELF. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
Dear little feet, how you wander and wander, 
Little twin truants, so fleet. 
Dear little head, how you ponder and ponder 
Over the things that you meet. 


Dear little tongue, how you chatter and chatter, 
Over your innocent joys. 

O! but the house is alive with your clatter — 
Shaking, indeed, with your noise. 


Can’t you be quiet a moment, sweet rover? 
Ist no end to your fun? 

Soon the “ old sand man ” will sprinke you over, 
Then the day’s frolic is done. 


Come to my arms, for the daylight is d 
Closer the dark ‘shadows ny ving, 

Come, like a bird that is weary of flying; 
Come, let me sing you to sleep. 





ELEMENTS OF MINISTERIAL SUCCESS, 
BY REV. I. G. BIDWELL. 


Delivered in Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Sept. 11 
1872, at the quarter-centennial anniversary of Boston T’ 
logical Seminary.] — Continued. 


The one practical, all-important question is, How shall we 
maintain ourselves in society? How shall we get, and hold 
the respect and confidence of the great body of men and women 
who are not religious? How shall we succeed, in the face of 
this prevailing skepticism, as ministers of the Gospel? 

I shall now try to answer these questions, in as brief and 
suggestive a manner as possible, by stating what seem to me 
to be the two great human conditions of success in the Gospel 
ministry in this latter part of the nineteenth century. Let me 
say here, so that no one need misunderstand me, I am looking 
at my subject from the man-side. A divine call, prayer, holi- 
ness, the presence and help of the Holy Spirit— these are all 
assumed. These are features of the God-side of Gospel 
preaching. There isa man-side to the ministry, and he who 
does not have regard to that, will make a wretched failure pro- 
fessionally, even though he be as pure as an angel, as devoted 
as St. Paul, as eloquent as Whitefield, and as learned as Eras- 
mus. The ministry is a profession, a business, a trade. Fanat- 
ics and fools may shout against thinking of it as a matter of 
schools, and as regulated by the same laws which control and 
give success to ordinary business; but sensible people know, 
and will admit, that ministers are human beings, and that min- 
isterial success is the result of a patient observance of the 
well-known laws of business. Diplomas, ordinations, creden- 
tials, are all necessary to the decent and dignified standing of 
the minister; but these are waste paper to the man who is 
not a live, practical business worker and thinker. 

In what [ have to say further, I am speaking of the man-side 
of the ministerial life and work. You will bave the other side 
often, and generally. 

The first great condition of ministerial success, in these 
times is, as it seems to me, that we think of, teach, and preach 
religion as a science. I should like to have made this one 
thought the theme of my hour; but I had not the time to be 
either short or clear in its discussion. I can only suggest it as 
a seed-thought for your after-study. To mary, it is almost 
sacrilegious to speak the two words, religion and science, 
in the same breath. It is a part of our work to break down, 
and exorcise this ignorant superstition from the Church, and 
set religion in its natural and logical relations to this world, 
and that which is to come. 

The age in which we live is scientific. The study and 
thought and invention and progress and development of all the 
past ages of the world, have culminated and manifested them- 
selves forth in the science of this age. Science is knowledge 
systematized, harmonized with itself. The geology of to-day, 
as a science, is the geological facts and knowledge of all past 
ages harmonized with themselves, reduced into logical sys- 
tem. The tendency of the age is to gather all knowledge, and 
classify it into regular and appropriate sciences. This tendency 
marks our times, and makes them pre-eminently bright and 
glorious. 

The world has just begun its true life. Society has just begun 
its orderly and beautiful march towards God; for now society 
and the world begin to see things in their associated life—a 
procedure from the throne of God, and to the throne of God. 
God encircles the world with His eternal law, and the world is 
waking up, at last, to the knowledge of its own existence and 
perfection in Him. “ By Him were all things created that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth. All things were created by 
Him, and for Him, and He is before all things, and by Him all 
things consist.” Science is the devout handmaid of revelation, 
the appointed herald of the life and unity of the race and the 
world in the Lord Jesus Christ. In our age, the isolated tacts 
and the scattered knowledge of God have been gathered up 
and consolidated, as never before, into system and science. 
The truths of religion have been coming out into clearer light 
through all past centuries, until jnow we are able to classify 
and harmonize them all in Christianity. 
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Once the main life and knowledge of religion was cribbed 
and confined within the narrow precincts of Judaism; but the 
middle walls of partition have all been broken down, and to- 
day those rills of religious thought and life are deepening and 
widening into a great river, which is to cover the earth. It is 
our work to Christianize the thought and life of the world, and 
this can never be done in a bungling and unscientific way. 
Truth is one; all separate truths are vitally related to.each 
other. Religion as a science, a system of truths, is prt 9 re- 
lated, and in exactest harmony with all other sciences. 

What I mean by religion as a science is this,~the system- 
ization of all Bible facts and knowledge, — gathering them into 
a logical system,so that it can be understood and demon- 
strated and taught as simple, self-evidencing, absolute truth. 
The Gospel is not an isolated and arbitrary theory. It is not a 
foreign and discordant element thrown into society; but it is a 
system of truth which touches every relation of man, and 
which proposes to harmonize man perfectly with himself, with 
his fellow, with nature, and with God. It is our duty to study 
the Gospel in these universal relations, and to comprehend the 
reach and sweep of its applications and adjustments to all 
things in heaven, and on the earth. We are not to think of 
religion as a batch of dogmas, as a creed of thirty-nine arti- 
cles, but as a logical scheme, having its beginning, progress, 
and end; barmonized at every point, und in each particular, 
with the deep wants of human nature, and able to harmonize 
that nature to God, and the blessed order of His universe. 

One chief reason for the slow progress of the Gospel, and 
for the prevailing unbelief of our day, is, I suppose, the stiff, 
dry, unscientific, dogmatic forms into which the truths of re- 
ligion have been cast. Men are getting tired of cast-iron creeds 
and catechisms and d inationali They want Christ 
as much as ever. His light and life and love they yearn after 
with ineffable passion of desire; but they lose sight of these 
in the unworthy and partial representations of them which 
are too often given. 

Religion is a science, as really as astronomy and chemistry 
are sciences. It has not a loose or unclassified fact or princi- 
ple. Law reigns throughout its elements and processes. It is 
a system of moral truth. To be loved and trusted, it must be 
comprehended and understood. The successful minister is 
the man who has mastered the Gospel as a science, and is able 
rightly to divide and apply its truth. 

Religion is the science of sciences. Astronomy, chemistry, 
political economy have to do with man in his lowe: and tran- 
sient relationships. Religion has to do with his spiritual and 
unending destinies; and now the whole theory and practice of 
religion are brought down to the level of every-day life, and 
the work of Christianizing men is erected into a profession, a 
business, and men are set apart for the specific work of teach- 
ing religion, and converting the world. Of course, they need 
first to be taught themselves. This is the work of schools, 
colleges, theological seminaries. Then, having received their 
preparatory training, they go out to tedch and preach the 
Gospel. 

My point is, that in this age the Gospel, as a whole, must be 
set forth as a science, and each individual truth and dogma of 
Christiariity must be set in its logical relations to the other 
truths of the system. Would you present the great central 
theme of the Gospel, the redemption by Christ ? Science de- 
clares that immutable law prevails throughout the material 
universe. You must show that redemption is absolutely legal. 
You may shout and sing about Christ and salvation forever, 
but that will amount to nothing before a skeptic until you have 
told him how God can be legally just, and the justifier of a 
sinner. But if you can show that redemption is based upon 
this immutable law by which God remains true to Himeelf; if 
you can show how Christ, by voluntary incarnation and sub- 
stitution of Himself for the sinner, has ranked lesser law by 
the presence and overshadowing of higher law, so that by 
Christ’s death the sinner can be pardoned, without tarnishing 
the integrity of the law, or weakening the authority of God, 
you have established your point upon unshakable foundations. 

Would you teach the doctrine of Faith? It will do no good 
to go into the pulpit, and shout, “‘ Faith, faith! Believe, be- 
lieve, believe!” and then tell a half-dozen stories to illustrate it, 
and call your work done. What effect will that have upon the 
uAbeliever? It will simply disgust him. You must show that 
faith means something, is something, has a place and function 
in the world. Faith and prayer and miracle and providence 
and witness of the Holy Spirit— why, these are just as simple 
and rational and scientific and completely normal as gravita- 
tion, or any other admitted fact in the physical universe. You 
must clearly prove it, or you cannot touch the class of mind 
which most of all needs your ministry. 

Would you present the doctrine of Sacraments? It will 
amount to nothing to simply cry, “ The Church, the Church, 
the General Conference, the Discipline!” You must show the 
whole history and philosophy of these ordinances, and make 
them beautiful and venerable and authoritative by their own 
divine science and adaptation to human nature. 

Do unphilosophical philosophers and unscientific scientists, 
swelling into noisy antagonisms with the Bible, parade their 
theories in public. You must prick their tumid bubbles, and 
show absolutely that the Bible nowhere opposes demonstrated 
science, and is everywhere in exactest harmony with demon- 
strated science. You can get into the pulpit, wall yourself in with 
professional sacredness, shut your eyes and stop your ears, 
and jump up and down, and shout “ Infidelity, infidelity, infi- 
delity!” until you are hoarse, and that is all it will amount to. 
You will only make yourselves ridiculous. You are the professed 
educators of society, the guardians of its dearest temporal, as 
well as immortal interests, and you must be able to give a reason 
for your hope to any man who asks it, or to defend your faith 
at any point where itis assailed. This can never be done. ex- 
cept we think of Christianity as a great rounded logical 
science, involving a simple, complete, and intelligible theory, 
and capable of quick and saving adjustment to every want 
and sensibility and capacity of man. Some people (I knew an 





old Methodist of this class once) have one set word for every | 
kind of moral delinquency, and that is, “ Pride, pride, pride.” | 
They explain every lack by this formula, and measure every- ' 


thing by this test; Others say, “ Unbelief, unbelief, untbelier} # 





Others say, “Sanctification, sanctification, sanctification! ” 
Others say, “‘ Holy Ghost, Holy Ghost, Holy Ghost!” Others 
shout, “ Devil, devil, devil!” This is narrowness and ig- 
norance and superstition. It will deepen into bigotry and 
fanaticism and blundering intolerance. It will disgust sensible 
people, and drive many into the recoil of skepticism. The true 
teacher will use each and all of these words and phrases, but 
he will use them in their associate and logical bearings and 
applications. Neither of them will constitute the Gospel for 
him, but it will take them all to make his Gospel. 

Of course, in all this I do not mean that the preacher is to 
devote himself exclusively to abstract science, or to the physical 
sciences; that he is to formulate all spiritual truth into scien- 
tific and mathematical axioms and propositions; that he is to 
talk and preach in the technical phraseology of the schools. 
But I do mean tosay that we, as ministers of the Gospel, are 
met to-day by a subtle skepticism, which drives us back upon 
natural history and science and philosophy and chronology, 
and upon difficulties and problems growing out of these, which 
we must squarely face, and fairly answer, and victoriously 
conquer, or be driven from the open field. And I do mean to 
say that no theology can either pass over these skeptical prob- 
lems, or crowd by them, or roll them out of its path, which 
does not meet them with the highest philosophy and science, 
and leave them without excuse upon their own premises and 
ground. 

We profess to be the moral educators of the Christian com- 
munity. The defenders of the faith, we must manfully meet 
and silence caviling skepticisms, or trail our banners in the dust, 
and sneak out of the field. This view fof our work opens to 
me the most exciting conception of ministerial qualifications, 
and the everlasting necessity for study and personal work. If 
a minister may mount a hobby, and ride it as long as he lives; 
if he may fight antiquated windmills, and historic phases of 
unbelief, why, that is comparatively easy. He may sing and 
shout, and lay in a stock of anecdotes, and accumulate a sup- 
ply of ringing phrases and stirring sentences, and go here and 
there, and by such light vivacity and peripatetic gadding 
about, and quixotic pitching into everything, he may make quite 
astir for the moment. What will it amount to in the end? 
Almost nothing. But if we are to work‘for humanity; if we 
are to serve its highest interests; if we are to lay our hands 
upon the hidden springs of thought and government, and 
growth toward God; if we are to bring our brain and heart 
alongside the brain and heart of the race to shine light into its 
darkness, and throb love into its sin; if in the fellowship of 
Jesus, we are to be human redeemers after our kind, then it 
is necessary that we be thoroughly furnished for every good 
word, and forever anxious to make ourselves more effective 
for God. 

We must meddle with all knowledge, and comprehend truth 
in all phases, and study God and man, nature and history 
from all angles; physical science, natural history, philosophy, 
logic, language, political economy, music, art, medicine, law, 
literature, and speculation, all need to be known, in some de- 
gree, in order to the most successful ministry. This outline of 
necessary knowledge gives aman something to do. There 
should be thorough scholastic and university training, be- 
fore beginning to preach, where these are possible; but after 
these are secured, a man is only just fitted to begin to study 
and know. The great use of schools is to give correct habits of 
study; some get such habits without the schools. The major- 
ity do not, cannot, The minister of all other men should be 
diligent in business. He cannot lounge and loiter about, or be 
negligent in preparations. Lawyers and pbysicians and states- 
men and merchants and mechanics and politicians may be 
partial and perfunctory in their studies and efforts. Buta 
minister of the Gospel must be thorough, and earnest and la- 
borious, or be is a standing reproach. He must study and 
think and work, early and late, summer and winter, appreci- 
ated or unappreciated, from his ordination to his grave, or he 
cunnot teach the Gospel in its delicate and diversified adjust- 
ments to the individuals of an ordinary congregation. 

The pastorate is not a sinecure office; sinecures in the pas- 
torate, are the scandal of all churches, and the stumbling- 
blocks in the way of sinners, and the millstones upon the neck of 
the Gospel. One half of our ministry are dead failures, simply 
because they will not study and work. Let us dig into all knowl- 
edge, and let us always see Faith seated upon the throne of Sci- 
ence, robed in the purple of universal prerogatives of power 
and sovereignty over men. We need not flounder in the fog- 
banks ofdoubt and skepticism. Faith is a queen; she was born 
for a throne; she shall yet be crowned queen of the sciences by 
the Church of Christ. One great condition of ministerial suc- 
cess is, and must be from this time forth, a devout teaching 
of theology and religion as the science of all sciences. I can only 
suggest the second condition of ministerial success, as it seems 
tome. The incarnation of religion in personal character, the 
minister of the Gospel must embody the truth and power of the 
Gospel in himself. He must inspire, win, hold, and sway men 
by his own manhood. Humanly speaking, sweet, sturdy, strong- 
limbed, warm-hearted, full-orbed manhood, is an indispensa- 
ble qualification for a Gospel minister. Churches don’t want 
babies or dandies or ladies’ men or gentlemen of leisure or 
hobby-riders, self-constituted reformers, or social dead-heads 
and figure-beads. They want men, good-natured, earnest 
men, that have common sense, that work and wear and win 
by sterling qualities. ‘Let no man despise thee,” said St. 
Paul to the young minister, Titus. “ Be thou strong, and show 
thyself a man,” was the dying charge of David to the young 
king Solomon. 

We cannot preach men much beyond ourselves; but men 
cannot resist the dynamics of a pure, grand, glowing man- 
hood. Itisthe next thing to God in moving, transforming 
energy. If a man preaches love, faith, prayer, liberal- 
ity, holiness, he must be able to challenge the gaze and criti- 
cism of the world to himself, as the living personal mirror of 
those graces. If he cannot do that, he had better get down 
from the pulpit. He has no business there. A Christian min- 
ister must be above the average of common manhood. The 
world expects this,tand has a right to expect it from him. He 
must be a model man, without seeming to feel or know it 
either; If he is only half or quarter or # ninth part of a man; 








he is not fitto be aminister. It is these bits of men, these 
vulgar fractions of manhood that make mischief with divine 
things. Itis the privilege und duty of each minister to stand 
in the completeness of his own manhood in Christ Jesus; and 
until he does this, his preaching will be partial, and unconvinc- 
ing. Heisa leader of men; he must be a ruler of men also. 
Aruler, not by the authority of books of discipline, and epis- 
copal appointment simply, but by the authority which God 
directly incarnates in the manhood of those who are born and 
consecrated for the work of preaching the Gospel. 

In the course of my personal observation, I have noticed a 
few things which are vital to an honorable and successful min- 
istry. They are inseparable also from Christian manhood, 
and they may be enumerated in closing: — 


First. You must make up your minds that your success 
depends entirely upon your own efforts and faithfulness. God, 
the Holy Ghost, will not be jealous of such devout self-depend- 
ence. Diplomas, ordinations, city appointments, big salaries, 
college titles, the special favor of Presiding Elders and 
Bishops, newspaper eulogies, the flattery of admiring congre- 
gations; one or all of these cannot make manhood for you; 
and if your heads are not steady they may do you great dam- 
age. These things cannot long hold you above your true 
level; they cannot keep you below it. You are under the 
pressure of eternal foreordination, to go “‘ to your own place ;” 
but remember that you yourselves make that place! Make up 
your minds, therefore, if you ever succeed, it must be by dint 
of hard, honest, patient, everlasting study and work. Be tre- 
mendously in earnest to merit success, as quickly as possible, 
for life is short, and if you have stars for your crowns, you 
must win them at once. 

Second. You must make up your minds that your profes- 
sional reputation must be made at home, in your own charges. 
Your own pulpit is the fulcrum across which you can turn the 
world. Init by centripetal forces you are to draw men and 
things to Christ. If you have not power and influence at 
home, it willdo no good to go “ starring” abroad. Reputa- 
tion centres in and grows out of the royal consecrated * Ego.’’ 
The “hoi polloi” cannot make or give it to you. Work 
faithfully at home, and the great quick-eared world will hear 
of you, and call you forth to the highest places for which you 
are fitted. “Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he 
8 ball stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean men.” 

Third. You need not spend much time in explaining and 
declaring your own piety professionally. I am not touching 
the duty of relating Christian experience before the Church 
and the world, in what I now say. I am saying you are profes- 
sional men. Don’t advertise yourselves professionally and 
religiously over-much. If Christhood be in you, all who 
see you will know it. If lawyers or physicians should 
profusely assert their professional excellencies, sensible people 
would set them down as quacks. Ministers will be judged in 
the same way. It is not necessary, nor is it the Gospel way 
to be all the time telling what our secret experiences are, and 
what God is doing for us in the secret place. 

Such a course destroys the sanctity of the secret place by 
making it a public place; it is no longer a closet, it has become 
a drawing-room. If you have secret affiances with God, all 
people who see you will soon find it out; and the fact kept as 
a sacred mystery will give you more influence over men, than 
as if you hawked its details abroad in public places. Do not 
prociaim and parade your sensibilities before the world. 
Thoughtful people will think that you are unconsciously strug- 
gling to direct attention from personal or professional unfaith- 
fulness, 

If you are sanctified, all who mingle with you will know it 
quite as soon as you do yourself. Where there is one lip-confes- 
sion of holiness, there must be ten thousand life confessions to 
make it good. The spoken word of confession is all right, but it 
isa secondary thing. Talk is the cheapest article in society. The 
highest and consummate confession of piety is to be pious; of 
holiness is to be holy. After Moses had been closeted with 
God, the people read the fact in bis shining face, and knew 
where he had been without his telling. Words would have sent 
the brightness into swift eclipse. I believe that profuse pro- 
testations of personal piety, come more often from morbid self- 
broodings and superficial self-knowledge, than from good com- 
mon sense, or the Holy Spirit. 

Fourth. You must have clean lips. One of the highest char- 
acteristics of ministerial manhood is purity of speech. If all 
other men are careless ef their words, he must set a watch 
upon his lips, and put a bridle on his tongue. Nothing will 
send a minister’s influence and reputation below par more 
speedily than improper conversation. An obscene story, 
lewd entendre, a filthy joke, a questionable word or gesture, a 
sentence that would make a pure woman blush in public or in 
private, in select or in a mixed company, is a burning shame 
and scandal to any minister of the Gospel. An obscene story 
is next thing to an obscene action; a filthy joke is morally as 
wrong as a filthy deed. He who has impure lips, and who in- 
dulges in impure speech, be he divinity student, doctor of 
divinity, or bishop, is a disgrace to the Church, a grief to the 
Saviour, and a corrupter of the morals of the young. Clean 
lips are essential to the success of a minister. The people 
watch the words of a young minister with the closest and 
sternest criticism. . 

Fifth. Make up your mind to work your own financial pas- 
sage through life, just as other people do. A miuister’s finances 
ought te rest upon a regular business basis, like those of any 
other man. If the laborer is worthy of his hire he ought to 
have it, and have it in an honorable way. If a man cannot 
get a decent and comfortable living in the ministry, he ought 
good-naturedly to take up some other kind of work. 

Why should we cultivate the habit of expecting favors, to 
supplement our financial existence? Why should you or I 
think of being dead heads on railroads and steamboats, or of 
riding upon children’s tickets, because we are Methodist minis- 
ters? Why should we have a half cent discount on « pound of 
sugar, because, forsooth, we preach the everlasting Gospel? I 
séé ao reasonable reason for these exceptional things. We are 
mirii&ters, of course; but is not a man a man for all that ? 

(See page 473.) 
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THE SABBATH-SCHOOLS, 

With the annual commencement of the public schools, 
we enter also, by a significant, although unintentional 
coincidence, upon the convention season in behalf of 
Sabbath-schools, The latter has been happily named 
the evangelist of the former. Just in proportion to the 
difficulties, growing out of our sectarian differences, of 
introducing positive moral and religious culture into 
our common schools, the necessity for the Sunday-school 
is enhanced. Even if the Bible is permitted a hearing 
daily in the presence of the childhood of our cities and 
towns, and simple devotional exercises are added, but 
a short step is taken towards the moral development of 
the child. The average weekly teacher, in his walk 
and conversation before his scholars, makes little direct 
effort to awaken and cultivate the moral faculties, while 
he is developing and training the intellectual powers. 
It is a pity that this is the fact, but it must be admitted 
that itis. The general and growing conviction seems 
to be that the public school (and the same opinion is 
expressed of the college), should be entirely secular in 
its character, and that religious nurture should be left 
to the family and the Church. 

We must accept the condition of things if we cannot 
change them, Christian men and women of the State 
have then a very serious responsibility resting upon 
them, to adequately train the moral powers, and culti- 
vate the spiritual natures of these young citizens who 
are, in a few years, to enter upon all the responsibilities 
and temptations of life, and to fill all the important 
offices of the State. 

There is a marvelous harmony in the divine provi- 
dence and government, when oyr eyes are opened to 
apprehend it. May it not be probable, in view of this 
stage in our civilization, that God has permitted, or 
even inspired, the extraordinary development in latter 
years of the Sunday-school as a means for the religious 
culture of childhood. Some of the older men and 
women, better conversant with the condition of things a 
half century ago, and with the adaptation and efficiency 
of the means then used to secure the salvation of men, 
have looked with wonder, and no little distrust and 
anxiety, upon the greatly increased importance attached 
to the Sunday-school organization, and the encroach- 
ments it seems to be constantly making upon hours of 
the Sabbath heretofore devoted to other services. It 
claims now a regular sermon at limited intervals for 
the children, a Sabbath evening once a month for a con- 
cert, and in many instances one solid half of the holy day, 
which, from time immemorial, has been devoted to 
preaching. When will its demands cease? they ask, 
and to what end is it growing ? 

Doubtless God is in this movement. There are many 
things about the modern Sunday-school to be criticized, 
and some to be deplored. It is gathering around it too 
much machinery, and is becoming too formal. It is 
creating a worldly atmosphere within its walls, by its 
fairs and festivals, its gala days and dramatic per- 
formances. It drives away, perhaps, some of its hum- 





ble, unlearned, but devotedly pious teachers, and does 
not secure in their places the cultivated and spiritual 
instructors that might more than compensate the loss; 
for piety without much cultivation, is better, in the re- 
ligious nurture of young children, than learning without 
a personal experience of the grace of the Gospel. There 
is still room for much improvement. The best minds, 
male and female, of the Church, must make the subject 
an earnest study, and give themselves personally to the 
work of instruction. The pastor must comprehend this 
significant “ sign of the times,” and if it pleases God to 
make his ministry most fruitful in this direction, reveal- 
ing His truth to babes, he must rejoice in it, as did his 
Lord before him, and say, ‘‘I thank Thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and revealed them 
unto babes!” 

It has been feared that the Sunday-school was draw- 
ing aside from the Church, and forming a separate or- 
ganization by itself. It only remains for the Church, 
minister and people, to go after it, as a shepherd would 
follow a wandering lamb, and, to say tenderly, ** Whith- 
er thou goest, I will go, and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” Without doubt God intends, by the necessities 
now existing for the positive religious instruction of the 
young, to call all the Church into this work. It is the 
providential discipline of the hour. To sanctify the in- 
tellectual talents now enjoyed, to call out and cultivate 
all the graces of the Spirit, and as a fit antagonist to 
the worldly tendencies of our times, God has opened 
this great field, and says to all His disciples, ‘‘ Go work 
to-day in this vineyard.” Christian people need the 
incident sacrifice, work and study, as much as the per- 
iled childhood around us ‘need the culture we are 
called to bestow upon them. 

We are happy to notice the numerous State and Dis- 
trict Sabbath-schovol Conventions, and particularly to 
see the practical character of the subjects suggested for 
discussion during their sessions. We hope the interest 
excited will be carried back to the local churches repre- 
sented, and that a general and earnest movement in ad- 
vance will be the result. A revival among well-trained 
Bible scholars will be likely to be not only more per- 
manent, but most fruitful in active and devoted Christian 
lives. 





IM-MORAL INSANITY. 
BY PROF. JOHN ORDRONAUX, LL. D. 


During the past few years the public conscience has 
been periodically shocked by the successful attempts to 
prove to the satisfaction of juries, that heinous crimes 
are imputable less to depravity than to organization, 
and their perpetrators consequently irresponsible before 
the law. The problem of criminal responsibility is thus 
solved by a formula which is true only so far as it is 
sustained by physical evidence of defective organiza- 
tion ; and which, on the other hand, is wholly undemon- 
strable, and therefore practically untrue, so far as it 
assumes physical deterioration, or in a single word, 
disease, from the presence alone of moral depravity. 
We hardly think it will be denied that, at this moment, 
there are as many healthy, robust, and frolicsome natures 
among villains in this world, as there are to be found 
among virtuous men, for physical health and moral rec- 
titude are not convertible terms, nor contrariwise, since 
if this were so, half the scholars and professional men in 
our country would be deemed irresponsible agents, 
unfit to handle their property, and unsafe to themselves 
or the community to be left at large. 

The plea of moral insanity under which so many ac- 
quittals have, in past years, been obtained, is one of 
such utter absurdity that the wonder is, not that counsel 
should have used it, as they would any technicality 
which might enure to the benefit of their client, but that 
courts, supposed to represent that embodiment of rea- 
son of which the law is the essence, should have acqui- 
esced in it to the extent of charging juries that it was 
an acceptable defence. Divested of all extraneous con- 
ditions, moral insanity when presented as an extenuation 
for crime means simply this, that an individual, in the 
enjoyment of perfect intellectual health, and with no 
demonstrable obscuration of any mental faculty, may 
yet be such a moral idiot as not to know right from 
wrong — not to be able to control himself, and not to be 
able to be affected, as all other intellectual beings are, by 
those primary and necessary beliefs which are the seeds 
of moral obligation. Now if such a human being ever 
existed, or could exist, he would present the paradoxi- 
cal character of a man who, while enjoying all the pos- 
sibilities of a perfect intellect, had yet no knowledge or 
conception of his own identity, since identity, as Des- 
cartes’ proposition long ago established it, is a question 
of feeling, not of intelligence, and such a man could 
have no affections or passions, for pure intellect is pas- 
sionless. Therefore, being unable to distinguish be- 





tween right and wrong, he could not feel that it was 
wrong for an individual to injure him in his property, 
health, reputation, or domestic relations. Instead of 
revenging or redressing, as it is called, by a strained 
courtesy, such wrongs, a line of conduct springing from 
indignation at the violation of right thus done him, 
he must be supposed not to have any feeling or sense of 
moral aversion about it, although bis unclouded intel- 
lect might correctly apprehend all that had transpired. 
Those virtuous moral lunaties, Sickles, Cole, and Mc- 
Farland, seem to have had just enough moral percep- 
tion left them to discover that they had been cruelly 
wronged, but not enough moral discernment to perceive 
that they wronged their victims in slaying them. Had 
courts only recognized the inseparable conditions which 
cluster about such a plea, and duly weighed the self- 
contradictory proofs upon which it rests, or the illogical 
conclusions to which it leads, they would never have 
given it the sanction of a judicial endorsement. 

It is idle to say that the progress of modern science 
either justifies the hypothesis of a moral insanity, or 
will aid us in finally establishing it. Transcendant as 
have been, and still are, the labors of such men as Ber- 
nard, Spencer, Tyndall, Darwin, and Huxley, they have 
never been irrational enough to assume, have never 
sought for proofs to justify the assertion, and have never 
intimated in their wildest speculations the idea that 
human nature had changed its essential constituents 
since the day of its creation. Physicians and philoso- 
phers, from Galen and Aristotle, to Carpenter and Sir 
William Hamilton, have always expounded man asa 
being exhibiting a moral and a mental nature of undis- 
severable connection; and while education may give 
an overshadowing preponderance to the outward mani- 
festations of one or the other of these dua] endowments, 
it is impossible to entirely extinguish the one without 
entirely extinguishing the other. No one ever saw a 
perfect intellectual being who did not know or feel 
when he was robbed, or assaulted, or slandered, that he 
was wronged. Even the lower animals have some- 
thing akin to a moral sense, and distinct from intelli- 
gence. The dog licks the hand that has smitten him, 
and the male of this species, however ferocious, never 
attacks the female. Is this intelligence alone? If 
Messrs. Sickles, Cole, or McFarland were wronged to- 
day, they would know it; why? Because, as some one 
might say, they had recovered their moral sanity and 
sense of wworal obligation. But when did they lose that 
sense? ‘They all ascribed the com mission of their crimes 
to an overpowering sense of virtuous indignation. Yet 
none of them saw their victims in the act of wronging 
them. They proceeded upon hearsay, to brood over 
what virtuous people considered to be a great personal 
wrong, and their self-justification was founded upon 
that quality of high sensitiveness to public respect which 
is the safeguard of every member of society. In other 
words, they could not bear a disgrace, and like Milton’s 
fallen Archangel, they preferred to cherish 


“the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield; ” 


a state of mind not unnatural to men who take the law in 
their own hands, regardless of consequences, but which, 
we submit, is entirely out of character with those who, 
willing to imitate the conduct. of exasperable defiant 
people, yet seek to avoid the penalty belonging to it by 
taking refuge under the shadow of a cowardly plea. The 
law is so tender in her adjudications upon buman wrongs, 
as to weigh with the most generous consideration all the 
mitigating circumstances in the history of crime, and to 
make it unnecessary, therefore, that anything absurd or 
impossible should be evoked in its extenuation. 

The idea of moral insanity is the offspring of a kind- 
hearted physician who, living amid the terrors of the 
French Revolutfon, and witnessing the undertow of 
blood which accompanied this age of reason, supposed 
he had received a new revelation relating to man’s 
mental nature as separated from his moral responsibil- 
ity. Because, forsooth, he saw the most glaring exhi- 
bitions of total depravity in the persons of men of genius, 
and witnessed the burial of religion in the sty of 
sensualism, he hastily imagined that this national efflo- 
rescence of immorality proved the possibility of an 
entire loss of man’s moral nature and responsibility, 
while still enjoying an undimmed intellect.. Looking 
at it as an alienist physician, merely, he styled it a dis- 
ease, a form of insanity, judging it from the enormity 
of its outward manifestations, yet compelled to qualify 
it in the same breath by an expression certifying that it 
exhibited no mental obscuration ; in a word, no delirium. 
If this palpable solecism in physics, no Jess than in 
morals, had been received, as it deserved, with derision 
by courts, it would never have climbed to the dignity 
of a precedent, nor been allowed to captivate those fresh 
victims who are too indolent to investigate the shallow 
authority upon which it rests. 
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It may be courteous, and at times convenient, to find 
another name for depravity, by calling it disease ; but. it 
is never just to the party himself to divest his mind of 
the idea of responsibility by teaching him the antinomi- 
an doctrine, that he was insane because he sinned. The 
writer of this article was sent last year by the Governor 
of a neighboring State, to determine, as a commissioner 
on lunacy, whether a young man convicted of a dauble 
homicide, and under sentence of death, wasor not, in- 
sane. The drama of a young life, well endowed in 
intellect and health, and with possibilities of a high 
order, and yet whose moral nature had been debased to 
the lowest degree by self-indulgence, was about to 
close in ignominy upon the gallows. But sad as was 
that prospect, then within a few hours of its fulfill- 
ment, it was far transcended in sadness by the defiant 
and impenitent frame of mind in which we found him. 
He felt indignant at the plea of insanity raised in his 
behalf, as well he might, since no sufficient evidence of 
such a condition was produced either upon his trial, or 
subsequently, Notwithstanding which, his counsel had 
been guilty of the cold-blooded casuistry of indoctrin- 
ating his mind with the idea, that while perfectly sane 
before, and immediately after the commission of his 
crime, he must have been imsane during the act, be 
cause he committed it. Therefore he put this very 
trenchant question to us: ‘*Knowing myself to have 
been sane before and after killing those two persons, 
and knowing, too, that I should probably be pun- 
ished for it, do you think I could have been sane 
while committing the act? Would not common sense 
have prevented me from doing that which would surely 
bring me to this end?” And, continuing further, he 
said, ‘*‘ My counsel tells me that in the cases of Sickles, 
Cole, and McFarland, the court held that a man might 
suddenly lose his reason while committing a crime, and 
as suddenly recover it. Now why may that not have 
been so iu my case ?” And this young man went down 
to the grave morally poisoned by that shallow casuistry 
which had been so imprudently breathed into his ear. 

It is not our province to moralize upon the duties of 
lawyers to their clients. But iu relation to courts, the 
public have a right to criticize their judgments when- 
ever those judgments are said to be in plain contraven- 
tion of sound morality and public safety. It was not a 
Christian who exclaimed, ‘‘ What are laws without 
morals,” but a Roman orator and a heathen; yet one 
who, in all his innumerable pleadings, and with all his 
superior excellence in Greek sophistry, never ventured 
so far as to call sin and depravity by the modern names 
of disease or moral insanity. And it is noteworthy in 
this connection, that those cases of moral insanity fig- 
uring in the annals of our jurisprudence as precedents, 
have almost invariably occurred in courts whose judges 
were notoriously inferior to the counsel practicing be- 
fore them; and who, consequently, were overpowered 
by them, and afraid to cross swords in the field of 
dialectics or legal criticism. This pitiable spectacle 
has too often been witnessed in a neighboring State, to 
require any description of it at our hands. But, and 
until public opinion, supported as it may be by the 
judgment of the best informed scientists, shall repudiate 
the plea of moral insanity as a gross delusion, born in the 
bosom of casuistry and nursed in the cradle of ignorance, 
as sophistry for the special convenience of great moral 
outlaws; until this stronghold of public sentiment, on 
which the law ultimately rests, shall purge itself of all 
dalliance with the above pernicious doctrine, we shall 
continue to See it advanee from court to court, 
spreading like a moral contagion over the land, 
until murder shall in truth, and not in imagery 
alone, be converted into one of the fine arts. Then, 
the only infamy attached to crime will spring from its 
insignificance, and the only certainty of its impunity 
will rest upon its enormity. We ask Christian men 
who may sit upon juries, to ponder well these things 
before they allow themselves to be deluded by that 
ignis fatuus plea, which has no foundation in fact, no 
limits in application, and may be stretched to such a 
degree as to destroy every principle of natural equity 
which binds society, as a whole. Nay, more eyen than 
this, for if mora] insanity and irresponsibility may co- 
exist with perfect mental health, then God’s moral 
government of the universe becomes impeachable as 
a despotism ; since while it professes to allow men to 
do as they please, it punishes them if they please to do 
wrong; and all men being sinners to some degree, and. 
therefore morally insane, ought, under this plea, to be- 


come the less responsible in proportion as they are the 
more sinful. 





A CHAPTER IN CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
There is a painful chapter in Christian experience | 
that it will not do to overlook. We refer to the corrup~ 
tion of the nature, the native depravity with which we 





were born, recognized by writers on theological subjects 


as indwelling sin. Indeed, it is not easy to perceive, 
how by a sincere, thoughtful mind, aecustomed to in- 
trospection, it can be overlooked. Prior to all questions 
relating to sanctification, its methods, effects, and evi- 
dences, is this one underlying them all. We are not 
disposed at present to touch those, nor even this con- 
troversially. As a matter of experience, we speak 
of it, 

Probably in most cases of conversion, the things es- 
pecially sorrowed over, and for which the Divine mercy 
is implored, are our personal transgressions, and our 
exposure to punishment, because of them. The domi- 
nant feeling is of guilt for actual sins. With this is 
often, but not always, more or iess of a sense of the 
wickedness of the heart; but seldom is its terrible 
depth then clearly discerned. The author of the fifty- 
first Psalm, writing after an awakening from the guilty 
sleep of many months over sins of fearful magnitude, 
was able to connect the overt acts of transgression with 
the wicked heart whose lusts inspired them ; but prob- 
ably our more enlightened vision discerns a deeper 
meaning to a few of his words than he was himself 
conscious of. With the peace consequent upon justi- 
fication, the ground of the Divine displeasure is re- 
moved ; by the renewal of the heart by the Holy Spirit, 
the love of God becomes the controlling power in the 
soul, and by the grace of adoption its subject is brought 
into a filial relation to God. Why should not this saved 
soul rejoice? Delivered from the wrath under whose 
impending he groaned, how can he help rejoicing? 
Relieved of the burden that was erushing him, he has a 
right to sing praises to his Deliverer. A new creature, 
he knows the blessedness of a love that he has never 
before tasted. A child of God, he dwells in a new at- 
mosphere, amid new mental associations, and with new 
moral surroundings. Why should he not rejoice ? 

As may be readily inferred, we have no sympathy with 
the idea that in some quarters is becoming the fashion, 
— not extensively we trust, —that the grace bestowed 
in justifieation is comparatively of slight importance. 
As compared with the ‘fullness of God ”— and who 
can measure it ?— or with the fullness of the glorified 
saint, it is, indeed, small in measure; but to the trans- 
lation from the power of Satan to sonship to God is a 
work of tremendous and incalculable value. It may 
not be disparaged. It is a work of God. It is a 
true saying, that ‘‘ without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord ;” but it still remains that he who is thus jus- 
tified is a child of God, and as good Bishop Hedding 
once pithily said, ‘‘ there ig no place in hell for a child 
of God.” 

‘he true work of the Christian lies first of all in the 
culture of his own soul. He who is just commencing 
this kind of life has almost everything to learn. He 
starts with love, peace, joy, and power, indeed, but 
nevertheless as an unskillful, inexperienced ‘ babe.” 
How long will it be before, as he holds bis soul in con- 
tact with the light of the ever-blessed Spirit in prayer for 
guidance, for a growing in spiritual life, and for more 
of the love of God, he discovers depths in bis soul that 
he had not explored, and that have not been touched by 
the cleansing blood? How long before he realizes, by 
the stirring of some sinful passion, desire, or feeling, 
that his old nature is not entirely dead? How long 
before, in the presence of opportunity or temptation, 
something from within responds harmoniously to that 
which is without ? How long before he finds a strug- 
gling in his own soul with convictions of duty, a dispo- 
sition to omit taking up the daily cross, a reluctance to 
self-denial, a discordance between feeling and obliga- 
tion? Let no one say that he has been really backslid- 
ing in heart, or, at least, unfaithful in his life. Our 
supposition is the case of one who is true and faithful, 
and by his very fidelity has come into that nearness to 
the Holy Spirit where the truth of his own nature can be 
more fully disclosed. Unfaithfulness and sin will surely 
feveal to the thoughtful the wickedness of the heart; 
but unfaithful people are not apt to be thoughtful, nor 
are sinners wont to look much beyond their guilt. 
Those to whom the Holy Spirit most fully uncovers the 
depravity of their inmost being, are persons who ap- 
proach very closely to Him. But to no such one can it 
be discovered without producing great pain ; a pain that 
often arises to intense anguish. 

Such a view of one’s heart is not to be turned away, 
It belongs to the Christian, as such. It does not imply 
asense of guiltand condemnation, for it may co-exist 
with a consciousness of the Divine favor. It may ex- 
tort the cry, ‘‘O wretched man that I am,” yet with no 
apprehension of the Divine anger. It produces a convic- 
tion of innate sinfulness, of contrariness to the pure 
and perfect law, of want of conformity to the nature of 
Christ, and therefore a self-loathing under a sense of 
intense moral defilement. The mind may be turned from 
such feelings, to a contentment with a conscious deliv- 
erance from the Divine wrath, but never more will it 





entirely forget this sad revelation. In its most joyful 
hours will it rise up, areminder of work yet to be done. 
Many, very many, struggle on for long years with aspir- 
ations, longings, prayers and tears, earnest, faithful, 
and devout, but finding no deliverance. This is a pain- 
ful chapter. Is it any wonder that the tidings of a pos- 
sible ‘‘ higher life,” in which, through the blood of Jesus, 
deliverance is said to be found from these strugglings 
and conflicts of soul, so marvelously arrest the atten- 
tion of multitudes, irrespective of the Church to which 
they belong? To them it may be new enough; but it is 
a truth, that for a century has been proclaimed from 
every Methodist pulpit, ‘* The blood of Jesus, His Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” Let us rejoice that the 
whole Church is learning the blessed lesson. 





The Most Reverend, the Catholic Bishop of Coving- 
ton, Ky , in a particularly well-written and persuasive 
pastoral letter to his diocese, calls upon bis people for 
generous donations for the training of priests, and Chris- 
tian brothers; the latter to become the teachers of their 
children. He also especially enjoins upon them to en- 
courage in the hearts of their children a holy desire 
and ambition to prepare themselves for these sacred 
offices. He especially enjoins this, as it is becoming 
difficult, and will soon be impossible to obtain an ade- 
quate supply of foreign priests.. This advice, at least 
portions of it, is so wholesome and suggestive, that we 
append extracts from it, as quoted from The Catholic 
Review. With the qualifications that Protestants would 
natually make, we commend it to the consideration and 
imitation of our readers, lay and cleric: — 


“Tf they who instruct many to justice, shall shine 
like stars for all eternity, they who contribute toward 
the education of the instractors will most certainly re- 
ceive their reward, and such a reward as God alone can 
give. In connection with this subject, we implore vou, 
beloved Catholic parents, to bring up your children 
piously in the fear and Jove of God. Endeavor to foster 
in their yeung hearts a love and esteem of the religious 
state. It is most edifying und consoling to behold the 
number of noble-hearted voung ladies who consecrate 
themselves entirely to God, and labor to promote His 
glory by the practice of heroic duties of Christian chari- 
ty in the hospitals, the asylums, the school-room. and 
in the holy solitude of the cloister. Strive, beloved 
parents, that your sons may likewise be animated by 
the same spirit of generosity and self-sacrifice. There 
is much need of zealous priests for the sanctuary of 
God, and of devoted and capable teachers for the Chris- 
tian school-room. Whata blessing it would be, had 
we as well trained and pious brothers to teach our boys, 
as we have good and efficient sisters to teach our girls! 
No doubt many are called by the Almighty to devote 
themselves to this most beneficent and meritorious 
work; but alas! that so few are to be found to answer 
to the call. You ean do much to remedy this evil. 
Frequently and prudently direct the thoughts of your 
dear boys to this matter. Teach them from their earliest 
youth fidelity to the inspirations of God; encourage 
them to consecrate their young bearts to Him; teach 
them that te work for Him is the noblest work; that 
‘to serve Him is to reign; ’and be assured that He will 
abundantly bless you in time and eternity. We request 
you, our beloved and devoted priests. to interest your- 
selves in this collection for the semiuary, and if possible, 
to take it up yourselves.” 


> 


A very interesting service was held in Wesleyan 
Hall, last week Wednesday, at the matriculation of the 
new class which has just entered the Theological School 
of Boston University. Devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Professors,Warren, Patten, Latimer, Lindsay, 
and the editor of Zion’s HeraLp. The sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was participated in by the Faculty 
and students. Dr. Warren made a very impressive 
opening address, welcoming the young ministers to 
their responsible work. Dr. Daniel Steele followed with 
a discourse to the young theologians, of remarkable in- 
terest, full of practical counsels, and eminently spiritual. 
His theme was the motto of Bengelius — ** Apply thyself 
wholly to the Word, and apply the whole Word to thy- 
self.” The young brethren will not be likely to forget 
the forcible and apt illustrations of the speaker; and if 
they enter upon their course of Biblical study, and con- 
tinue in it, in the Spirit of this address, their success in 
winning souls cannot be a doubtful question. If we 
can form a safe inference from outward appearances, 
the new class gives good promise, us to scholarship and 
ministerial ability. Dr. Steele was particularly happy 
in impressing upon them the importance of continuing 
at the school through the whole course of study, and 
resisting all solicitations to turn aside from their work 
of preparation. He pointed out, in a very striking 
manner, the opportunities for the highest forms of use- 
fulness enjoyed by the young men during the course of 
study itself. 

Let the school have the prayers and sympathies of the 
Church, and it will be a perennial) fountain of spiritual 
power and purity within her borders. 
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Our English files contain a very sad story of a suicide, 
which, on account of its connection with an American 
family, has an interest for us. We hope, for the credit 
of our common humanity, that the statements made are 
unfounded, or at least, greatly exaggerated. A young 
woman, named Alice Blanche Oswald, jumped over- 
board in London, from Waterloo Bridge. In her pocket 
was found a letter, detailing in terms of pathetic sim- 
plicity the cause of her rash and fatal act. She stated 
that she was brought over from America to Edinburgh, 
as a nurse, by a lady who discharged her at once after 
her arrival in Scotland. She had but five shillings in 
her pocket when she started for London to find a posi- 
tion. Failing in this, foot-sore and heart-weary, rather 
than to yield herself to a course of sin, or to await the 
dawning of another wretched morning, begging for- 
giveness of man and God, she glided into the river, 
hoping to assuage her aching heart with its sheltering 
waves. The memory of her dead mother, she said, who 
seemed to be watching over her, held her back from 
the crimes of the city streets. She called on the previous 
morning upon the American Consul to obtain aid to return 
to the United States; but he was out of town. If this 
is the simple truth of the case, we pity the woman who 
could thus turn an unprotected youth into the streets of a 
strange country, without money, or the means of se- 
curing a respectable lodging. 





The truly venerable Dr. Blagden, of the Old South 
Church, having reached, the present week, the Scriptural 
boundary of life — threescore years and ten — resigned 
the pulpit which he has occupied and honored for thirty- 
six years. No citizen of Boston is better known or 
more respected than the retiring pastor. The trustees 
of the wealthy corporation forming the society of this 
historical Church of Revolutionary memories, have settled 
a bandsome annuity upon the doctor. Last Sabbath he 
preached his valedictory from the touching words of 
Paul to the elders of Ephesus, Acts xx. 32; ‘* And now, 
brethren, I commend you to God and the word of His 
grace,” etc. The only drawback to the impressive dis- 
course was the Parthian arrow which the doctor hurled 
at the abolitionists of other days against whom he 
warred a bitter warfare, and the total abstinence men 
of all days, with whom he has no sympathy. The doc- 
tor has always been consistent in his opposition to 
social progress, at least, in these lines, but he will be 
remembered as an earnest and eloquent preacher, es- 
pecially in his earlier ministry, as a pure and godly 
man, and as an exemplary citizen. May his hours of 
peaceful retirement be protracted, and his close of life 
be full of the triumphs of the Apostle, whose valedictory 
to his Ephesian brethren he has just used as his own 
benediction to his Church and Society. 

We were about to call the attention of our readers to 
the new life which was apparent in The Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory. We had expected much from the intellectual 
vigor and cultivation of Dr. Wentworth, and from his 
well-known literary tastes and aptitudes, and we were 
on the point of saying that he had more than justified 
these expectations in his enlarged editorial miscellanies, 
and in his success in securing excellent and varied con- 
tributions for his columns; but the breath was taken out 
of our mouth by the compliment paid to the HERALD in 
the October number. As this might be supposed to 
weaken the force ef our commendations, we must hold 
our peace, and the sharp-witted editor has only himself 
to blame. 








The women of the city held an interesting meeting 
last Wednesday evening, to rejoice and take pleasant 
counsel together and in company with their brethren, 
over the resolution of the late Republican Convention 
giving countenance to woman’s suffrage. Dr. J. F. 
Clarke presided. Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and others made forcible speeches, and the meeting 
set forth a spirited address to the women of the country 
to rally to the support of the Republican cause, both 
upon its merits, and as offering the most encouraging 
words to women in their present endeavor to establish 
their claims to an equal participation in the honors and 
responsibilities of a common government. It is wel] 
known that the Association with whieh the leading la- 
dies in this movement are connected, has entirely cut 
itself aloof from the demoralizing elements that had 
made the woman’s movement of late an offense to the 
pure of both sexes. 


A charming work of art was placed on exhibition last 
week, in one of the rooms of the Newton Library Build- 
ing. It was a painting of a family group, entitled, 
‘The Departure.” The many friends of the President 
of Wesleyan Association recognized, as one of the 
principle figures, Mr. A. I. Benyon. Happily arranged 
around the table, it was easy to discover and name the 
members of his large and loving family — Mrs. Benyon 
and eight children, The elder son stands by the pa- 





ternal chair, with his satchel over his shoulder, the 
centre of all eyes, receiving the final words of counsel as 
he leaves home. It is both a sunny and atouching picture. 
The artist, George H. Story, of New York, has been 
very successful in his grouping, his portraits, and in the 
general effect produced by his fine painting. Long 
may it be before one of this happy circle makes the 
“departure ” final for earth; and ultimately, with one 
that has already “ gone before,” may the whole circle 
be gathered together in heaven. 





Rev. C. C. Goss, No. 97 Varick Street, New York, 
has issued, on a smal] sheet, at a very reasonable price, 
the photographs of our thirteen living Bishops. The 
portraits are very good, with the exception of Bishop 
Janes. That must have been taken when he was first 
elected Bishop. The Episcopacy evidently agrees with 
him. He is a much better looking man now. This is 
the best sheet we have seen, with one exception. That, 
of course, is our own, which our publisher offers on 
such generous terms to our subscribers. It is a striking 
picture in itself, and its portraits are about perfect. 





N. Tibbals & Son, 37 Park Row, New York, will have 
ready for agents in a few days, ‘‘ The Autobiography of 
Rev. Heman Bangs,” a volume of over 400 pages, 12mo., 
with a steel engraving of the well-known and beloved 
subject. The work is published in the best style of 
book-making, and is edited in the most careful manner 
by his daughter. His friends may look for a rich treat, 
and a valuable addition to our denominational literature. 
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The reputation which the brave boatmen of Wesleyan 
won for their University in the late regatta, is in a 
fair way to be clouded by the ungallant treatment of 
the ladies who entered the institution with the present 
term, on the part of some of their brother students. It 
was neither amusing nor manly to serenade young 
women at midnight with fish-horns. The ladies can 
endure the discordant brayings of these bipeds, who, by 
mistake have fore arms instead of legs in front, and 
almost realize the absent link in the Darwinian theory 
—the exhibition of a creature in the transition state. 
The weak point in the illustration, however, is that the 
evident tendency is brute-ward instead of man-ward. 
Give the ladies fair play, and overcome them in honest 
competition in the class-room. Such a victory will 
make the most significant music of itself. 





The well-known firm of Allen & Noble, hardware 
merchants, which has so long occupied a corner of 
Washington Street, opening upon Dock Square, has 
been forced by the long-needed extension of Devonshire 
Street to Washington Street, to remove. They can 
now be found in very comfortable quarters, at 94 Han- 
over Street, between Portland and Friend. 








Be sure and notice the propositions of the Publisher. 
New subscribers will have a fine copy of the portrait of 
the Bishops, and the paper free to the end of the year. 





New EnGianp Epucation Society. — This Society 
aiding beneficiaries to the number of fifty at present 
in our several New England Institutions, depends for 
funds on the whole body of Methodists in New England. 
Through their kind liberality thus far, the Society has 
met its obligations, and received all eligible applicants, 
At the recent Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers, however, they found themselves in this financial 
predicament. About $1,400 are needed to meet the 
appropriations and expenses of this quarter, and only 
some $630 on hand. Of course they must borrow 
money on interest to make immediate payments. And 
the object of this statement is to call on all the churches 
to hasten forward their collections to the Treasurer or 
to J. P. Magee, 36 Bromfield Street, and also we appeal 
to our generous friends for special donations at once, 
either as Life Members, $20, or Life Directors, $50, or 
otherwise, to be sent to the same address. 

EpwWarp OTHEMAN, Treasurer, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





In the Preachers’ Meeting on Monday, Rev. I. Marcy 
gave many interesting particulars concerning the Uni- 
versity at Atlanta, and educational affairs in that section. 
Rev. Brother Hurlburt, of the Newark Conference, and 
Rev. Brother McKeown, of the Eastern British American 
Conference, brother of Rev. A. McKeown, were intro- 
duced. The order of the day (the discussion of the In- 
termediate State), was taken up. Brother Cox said 
that Scripture should be interpreted by the ‘‘ analogy of 
faith,” rather than by verbal criticism. The best evan- 
gelical theology teaches that saints go to heaven at 
death. The moral influence of the doctrine of an inter- 
mediate place is bad, because the idea of purgatory is 
derivable from it, and men will not improve the present 





if there is hope in the future. The general tenor of 
Scripture does not disclose an intermediate place. 
Jesus is in heaven, and Paul wished to be with Him. 

Brother McKeown, having commenced a reply to 
Brother C. N. Smith, a week ago, finished it now. 
That Jesus adopted the Jewish view, is an assumption ; 
also, that the Jewish view accords with the negative of 
this question. Jesus corrected Jewish ideas instead 
of adopting them. He invested old words with new 
meanings. The Jewish idea involved either the trans- 
migration of souls, or the non-resurrection of the 
wicked. What Jesus taught of Paradise should be 
interpreted by the statements of the apostles, rather 
than by Jewish standards. He closed by criticizing 
Brother Smith's exegesis of several Scriptures. 

Dr. Newhall had enjoyed the discussion. There is less 
certainty in the Scriptures than many think. The crown- 
ing hour is dwelt upon, and the intermediate state re- 
ceives but little notice. Philosophy makes the darkness 
visible. The crowning hour is at the resurrection, yet 
virtually at death. The New Testament Scriptures teach 
the separate state of spirits. The soul also enjoys or suf- 
fers, while in the separate state. This is about all that 
Scripture teaches. The apostles spoke as if the grand 
consummation was nigh. This the Church of the pres- 
ent day has partially lost sight of. We cannot conceive 
of place or time in connection with pure spirit. 








PERSONAL. 

Dr. C. E. Miles, of Boston Highlands, has been elected 
president of the National Eclectic Medical Association, 
which met this year at Indianapolis, Ind. Dr. Miles, 
besides being one of the most successful physicians in 
the city, is an earnest worker in the Church, and super- 
intendent of the Winthrop Street Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, rector of Trinity Church, who 
has been in Europe for some months, preached to a 
thronged audience on Sunday. The subject of his able 
sermon was the character and Jabors of the late Bishop 
Eastburn. 


Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, the eloquent English 


Baptist minister, preached on Sunday in Tremont Tem- - 


ple, Clarendon Street, and Warren Avenue churches. 
On each occasion the audience was overflowing, and all 
appeared to be pleased and profited. 

Rev. J. Marshall Lang, of Morningside Church, Ed- 
inburgh, has been appointed to the vacant pulpit of the 
Barony Church, Glasgow, as the successor of the late 
Dr. Norman M'Leod. 

The thousands of friends of Bishop Jesse T. Peck 
will greatly regret to learn that he is again very ill. 
In addition to the carbuncle which prostrated him at 
first, and from which he has not yet recovered, he is 
now afflicted with erysipelas. The Bishop is, indeed, a 
great sufferer. The whole Church wil} feel the largest 
sympathy with him in his affliction. 

The Rev. Francis Vinton, Professor of canon law in 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and Minister of Trinity parish, died af- 
ter 4 lingering illness, Sunday afternoon, at half-past 2 
o'clock, at his residence on Brooklyn Heights. 

On the morning after the inauguration of Rev. R. 
Andrus, D. D., President of Indiana Asbury Univer- 
sity, a notable event took place on the evening of the 
11th inst. Robert Stockwell, esq., who was present at 
the ceremony, sought an interview with the new Presi- 
dent, ‘‘ on a little matter of business,” and placed in 
his hands a gift to the endowment fund of the Univer- 
sity, amouning to $27,000. The same liberal hand has 
heretofore contributed $25,000 to the same fund. 


Rev. David Weston, of Salem, Mass., has been elect- 
ed to the chair of Ecclesiastical History in the Hamilton 
Theological Seminary. Mr. Weston is a graduate of 
Brown University and of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, and was, for some years, pastor of the Pleasant 
Street Church, in Worcester, which he resigned to be- 
come Principal of the Worcester Academy. 


O. E. Downing, esq., of the Bellingham Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chelsea, has interested himself in 
the sale of a volume published in the interest of the 
Temperance movement. It is entitled ‘‘ Disenthralled ; 
A story of my Life,” by George M. Dutcher, and is pub- 
lished by the Columbian Book Company, of Hartford. 
It is a very well written life of a recovered victim of 
intemperan¢ée, with an account of his efficient labors as 
a successful temperance lecturer. The volume is inter- 
esting, and very instructive. It is a good book to place 
in the hands of young men. Mr. Downing, of No. 5 
Court Street, is the agent for the work for Boston and 
Chelsea. It is sold only by subscription. We hope it 
will enter many families to preach its silent but eloquent 
discourses in favor of total abstinence from stimulating 
drinks. 
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Continued from 473. 

If a railroad adopts a settled rule of commutation, if an indi- 
vidual or a corporation see fit to extend a courtesy to a minister, 
if a member sends his pastor a barrel of flour, or a new coat as 
alove-token, these things areallright. I object to class favorit- 
ism. 1 believe that this whole practice of dead-headism and 
penny discounts and ministerial favoritism, is belittling to us, 
and makes us look sheepish nie aoc eae 
Why should [ ever expect financial donations, or summet va- 
cations at the expense of the Church? Iamaman! Give me 
an honorable salary if I earn it, and let me take care of myself 
like other folks. If I do not earn a respectable living, tell me 
so, and I will consider that my call is exhausted, and try 
something else. Financial matters have much to do with min- 
isterial success. Whining, scolding, fretting over salaries, are 
simply disgraceful. Financial irregularities always destroy 
usefulness. Economy, good nature, and square, manly business 
financiering will give a minister self-respect, and command for 
him the respect of the Church. 

Sixth. In your pulpiis grapple with great themes. Preach 
tremendous doctrines. You are athletes in an arena which 
has God and angels and devils and worlds for spectators. 
You have great work upon your hands, Grasp fundamentals» 
the details will take care of themselves. Preach great doc- 
trines, whether you fully understand them or not; whether you 
can make the people understand them or not. If these great 
themes throw you a thousand times. up and at them forever. 
It is more honorable to be vanquished by a king than to whip 
a beggar. If you think about, brood over, and wrestle with 
great truths, you will surely grow into their grandeur and 
vastness. In their light your manhood will be transfigured, 
and your people will ask to be tabernacled with you for the 
full Conference term of three years; but if you mince things, 
and maoufacture spiritual hash, and confectionary, and nose- 
gays; if you play with little tid-bits of thought, and little 
dull, baby essays, and spirts of sensationalism, you need 
not be surprised if your own intellect and manhood minify, 
and the people send in their petitions at the end of the first 
year for a man to fill their pulpit. 

1 congratulate you, my young brethren, upon the dignity of 
your calling, and the grandeur of your work. You are to be 
occupied with the highest thoughts of time and eternity. 
You are to be associated with the elect spirits, and the royal 
names of all ages past and to come. It is a battle, stern, hot, 
relentless that is before you; but consecrated, blood-washed 
manhood, in fellowship with the Almighty Christ, is sure to 
conquer, and be glorified in the end. 

A few years ago, at the close of the late war, I saw the 
gathering up of all the old regimental battle-flags of the State 
of New York, and the depositing of them in one of the public 
rooms in the Capitol at Albany. It was a public holiday. 
The stores were closed. The city was gaily dressed in flags. 
The President and his staff were present. The Governor of 
New York and his staff, and a great many military and civic 
notabilities, and crowds of people. Those old flags, one by 
one, were carried by sume officer of the regiment across the 
platform upon which the President and Governor sat, and 
passed over into the charge of the Adjutant-General of the 
State. 

There was a wonderful difference in the reception which the 
people gave to the flags. When a neat, clean, bright, whole 
flag with stripes unstained, and stars undimmed drifted across 
the platform, there were no shouts or enthusiasm. But when 
some old battered standard, with its staff broken and tied 
up with ropes and bits of leather, with its stripes stained and 
bleared, and its stars dimmed with crimson spots; when 
such a flag-riddled with shot and shell, a drabbled, clouted 
mass of rags was shaken out, before the people, how they 
cheered, how their enthusiasm rent the very skies! 

O grand, consummate hour! when we shall come marching 
in from our various fields of work and sorrow and fighting, 
to deposit our battle-flags at the feet of the Great Captain of 
our salvation, in the presence of the adoring universe. Be it 
ever remembered that the huzzas of angels, and the “ well- 
done” of God will follow most quickly the gleam of the flags 
most tattered and soiled. Holiday banners will challenge no 
hovorable response, but the banner which has the marks of 
battle upon it will wake the admiring shouts of heaven. 
Christ lifts his cross aloft, and with His own pierced hands is 
bearing it across the world to victory. He invites us to fall 
into line, and help Him conquer the world. Gladly we will 
do it, and with the victory win and wear the crown. 








A neat Chapel on the grounds of the Grove Hall 
Consumptive’s Home was dedicated on Friday last, 
Revs. Dr. D. Steele, W. E. Boardman, J. O. Means, 
Mr. Plumb, J. B. Hubbard, and others taking part in 
the exercises. It is for all evangelical denominations. 





Rey. Samuel A. Winsor has resigned the pastorate of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in East Bridgewater, 
on account of his health. 





Wiisranam. — A tornado that demolishes a roof and 
desolates a campus, proves only a holiday diversion to 
the indefatigable principal of Wilbraham; and we are 
happy to see by the Springfield Union that the acad- 
emy commences its fall term with its customary vigor, 
opening with 275 students. 


‘Of this number the senior class numbers thirty-five, 
and the middle class eighty-one. The corps of teachers 
of last year are retained, insuring a thorough discipline 
in every department. During the summer vacation, 
among other improvements, the commercial depart- 
ment room, under the direction of its efficient teacher, 
Prof. Lamb, has been fitted with every convenience, 
such as counting, banking, commission sales-rooms and 
desks, etc., so that it is now equal to any first-class 
commercial college. The services of the popular as- 
sistant teacher in music, have also been again 





for another year, and he is again at his post. The roof 
of the L part destroyed by the tornado, has been re- 
placed by an entirely new one, and fastened much more 
securely than ever before. The trees on the ‘‘ campus,” 
and in Dr. Cooke's yard, which were blown down, have 
been cleared away, fences repaired, and everything put 
into excellent condition again. It is impossible yet to 
estimate the loss which the academy suffered pecuniarily 


gh.o00 ya. but will undoubtedly reach as high as 








The Wethodist Church. 


STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONYENTION. 

The Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Sunday-schools 
of the Evangelical Churches of Massachusetts was held in 
Westfieldjon the 25th and 26th inst. 

The Convention was a very large one, a very earnest one, a 
very spiritual one. From first to last there was a great deal 
of praying and singing. In fact, the religious element seemed 
to triumph, which is not always the case, it is feared, even in 
Sunday-school Conventions. 

The preliminary meeting on Tuesday evening was a good 
one, and prophetic of the good time coming. On Wednesday 
morning, Major Ingersoll, of Springfield, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Convention. This was the key-note of the Con- 
vention, and guaranteed a decidedly spiritual meeting. 

The morning of the first day was taken up by reports from 
county secretaries, Though there was much of interest in 
these statistics, yet they were so incomplete that an abstract, 
or even the fullest report of them, would only give a frag- 
mentary idea of the strength of the cause in the State. So we 
pass this by. 

The afternoon was introduced by a sharp essay from the 
Rev. Mr. Phillips, of Worcester, upon “The Relation of the 
Sunday-school tothe Church.” A spirited discussion followed, 
in which there was a clear revelation of the fact, that a large 
part of the Church still hold the Sunday-school as a piece of 
instrumentality which is in some sense outside of itself. The 
general drift of the speeches, however, indicated that the 
Sunday-school was working in harmony with the Church, and 
that there was a growing feeling that the Church as a whole 
must take its place in the Sunday-school. 

Rev. J. F. Clymer, of Pittsfield, gave some very sensible 
suggestions upon the use of the blackboard, and the feeling 
seemed be prevalent that as a general thing blackboard ex- 
ercises were too much neglected in our schools. 

During the Convention much was said upon the place which 
should be given to the school in the Sabbath ecercises; and 
the opinion was quite general that in order to enlist the 
Church in the Sunday-school, one half of the day must be 
given up to it. 

Valuable suggestions were made by Rev Mr. Gordon, of 
Boston, J. W. Dickinson, esq., of Westfield, and A. J. Boy- 
den, esq., of Bridgewater, upon the preparation and work of 
the teacher. 

Rev. Dr. Seelye, of Easthampton, spoke very earnestly upon 
the rewards and encouragements of the teacher. 

Rey. W. F. Crafts, of Haverhill, talked common sense upon 
«“ The Study of Childhood.” But time forbids my mentioning 
even the names of all those who talked good things. Much 
less can I tell the good things which they said. 

The President was a thorough-going Congregationalist, but 
was constantly talking about their need of the power of the 
Holy Ghost, very much as we hear Methodists talk at a camp- 
meeting. He even called upon a good old sister to lead them 
in prayer on Thursday morning. A good brother who present 
was so elated at this that he got up and spoke of it, saying that 
thirty years ago he was in a Convention where the same good 
sister arose, and asked the privilege of saying a word for 
Christ. But the chairman of the Convention said it was con- 
trary to the rules, and she sat down, and bore her cross. He 
rejoiced that the world moved. 

The Rev. Mr. Grout, who has been thirty years a mis- 
sionary in Africa, was called upon to pray soon after, and 
he thanked God for the light of this day; and for the fact that 
the day when a warm-hearted woman could not speak a word 
for Christ in such a meeting had gone by. 

One would almost have imagined himself in a Methodist 
Love-feast instead of a prayer-meeting of all denominations. 
Here were Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians and Methodists, all worshiping together, in one of 
the freest and sweetest meetings that you, Mr, Editor, or any 
other man ever attended. Surely such conventions must re 
suit in good. 

Quite a large number of conversions were reported from 
some of the schools, and yet the number was comparatively 
small. In truth, the reports and discussions revealed the faet, 
painful as it is, that the Church is as yet grossly skeptical in 
regard to the possibility of children living a religious life. 
They do admit that here and there one is found that may be 
received into the Church with safety. They concede that a 
child may be converted; but very rarely find one that gives 
sufficient evidence of it to justify conuection with the Church. 
The truth is, the Church expects or demands much greater 
consistency in a Christian child, than is found in the majority 
of its adult members. They believe in the possibility of the 
conversion of children, but have no faith that it will be real- 
ized often. For this reason, and reasons which grow out of 
this, the children of the Church are left to grow up into sin, 
when they ought to be growing up into Christ. c. 





LISBON CAMP-MEETING. 

This “ feast of fat things” was enjoyed from Monday, Sep- 
tember 2, to Saturday morning following. 

The number in attendance, though very respectable, was 
slightly below that of last year, for two reasons. First, the 
continued wet weather which preceded the meeting, making 
it difficult for brethren to leave their unharvested grain. Sec- 
ond, the very cool weather during the first part of the week, 





Gradually, however, new arrivals increased the different 
tent companies, which, with the large number who came from 
the surrounding country to hear preaching for a day at a time, 
made up an inspiring and appreciative audi at each service. 

The first meeting, which was Monday evening, was a gen- 
eral prayer-meeting at which a strong body of veteran soldiers 
of the cross reported for duty with a“ mind to work.” Three 
preaching-servites were held at the stand each day without in- 
erruption, except Tuesday, a. M., when, on account of cold, at 
tent was occupied. The following brethren preached the word 
of life with much power and effect, namely: A. Adams, J. 
Hooper, H. Chandler, G. N. Bryant, J. Currier, Otis Cole, E. 
A. Drew, Wm. Eakens, Mr. Nichols, of Boston, Wm. Whit- 
cher, of Providence Conference, W. B. Chase, and J. E. 
Robbins. ~ 

Not so many were brought to the altar for prayers as could 
be desired, but marked results were seen upon the various,tent 
companies in their daily tent meetings, which gave promise of 
increased efficiency after their return home. Unquestionably 
there were germs of revivals planted at this camp-meeting 
which will bring forth precious harvests of souls on several 
charges this fall and winter. Some, we know. left the ground 
“new creatures” who were in the “ gall of bitterness” when 
they went to the encampment. Others carried away arrows of 
conviction in their hearts, which, we trust, will remain until 
they are ‘‘ dead indeed unto sin.” A praise-meeting, conducted 
by Asa Hull, a children’s meeting, lead by Rey. George 
Beebe, and a female missionary meeting, in which sister Otis 
Cole was the controlling spirit, were each held, and were cen- 
tres of interest and sources of profit. 

At the love-feast, Friday morning, 204 testified for Jesus, and 
fourteen pieces were sung in an hour and five minutes. The 
multitude of faces bedewed with tears of love and joy, and the 
unnumbered shouts of praise that were witnessed in the 
throng, evinced that it was a pentecost, and the gate of heaven 
to many souls. At this meeting an interesting episode occurred 
in the presentation of a purse of money by Rev. J. Hooper 
to the Presiding Elder, Rev. 8. G. Kellogg, as a token of ap- 
preciation and esteem. At the last service at the stand, Fri- 
day evening, Brother Kelloge’s closing addresses and final ap- 
peal to the impenitent will ever be remembered with stirring 
interest. May no lost soul be haunted in the world of despair 
with the thrilling reverberation of his last utterances, “ too 
late, too late.” This camp-meeting will doubtless be held at 
some other place hereafter. Perhups at Weare’s Station on 
the shore of Lake Winnipiseogee. J. H. B. 











NEWS ITEMS OF THE WEEK. 

Snow fell at Sheffield, England, on Sunday, 22d. 

King Christian LX. of Denmark, is seriously ill. 

An industrial exhibition is to be held in St. Petersburg, in the 
autumn of 1873. 

The English Court has gone into mourning for the death of 
the King of Sweden. 

The Princess of Hohenlohe, half-sister of Queen Victoria, is 
dead. 

The Spanish Court has gone into mourning for the late King 
of Sweden. 

The Mountain Meadow massacre now seems to be clearly 
fixed upon the Mormon leaders. 

Senor Rivero has been elected President of the Spanish 
Cortes, and Senor Figuerola of the Senate. 

A heavy rain storm has flooded Aberdeen, Scotland, and 
ruin the crops in the vicinity. 

Leopold, King of the Belgians, is suffering from a sprain , 
which confines him to the palace. 

A gang of five men have been arrested in New York for ex- 
tensive swindling in bogus jewelry, their operations extend- 
ing over a series of ten years. 

A suit has begun by the Erie Railway for the recovery of 
the New York Grand Opera House from J. Gould and Mrs. 
Fisk. 

The anniversary of the establishment of the first republic, 
passed off quietly throughout France, although disturbances 
had been apprehended in some sections. 

It is reported that another universal congress of Internation- 
als is to be held on account of the dissatisfaction with the recent 
proceedings at the Hague. 

The Soldiers’ Monument was dedicated in Pittsfield, Mass., 


on the 24th. Geo. W. Curtis was the orator. Some 20,000 
people were present. 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College, last week. it was voted that no‘action be taken at pres- 
ent concerning the admission of women to the college. 

The national convention of colored liberal Republicans 
adopted a platform on the 26th, indorsed the nomination of 


Greeley and Brown, and passed resolutions denouncing Wen- 
dell Phillips. 


The Metis investigation has resulted in revoking the licenses 
of Captaia Burton, and the first and second pilots, upon whom 
responsibility for the disaster is charged, and in attaching 
some blame to the first mate. 


The most disastrous fire which has visited Boston since the 
destruction of the Continental suzar works, occurred on the 
night of the 26th. Nearly half a million pounds of wool, 
owned by John McInnes & Co., on Congress Street, were 
destroyed. The loss will no} fall far short of $175,000. Desper- 
ate work was required to ~ave the surrounding property from 
destruction. 


A congratulatory and ratification meeting of the Republican 
women of Massac'iusetis was held in Tremont Temple on the 
25th, at which an address to the women of the country was 

dopted, and favoring the re-election of President 
Grant and Governor Washburn, were made by the most prom- 
inent advocates of woman suffrage in this section of the coun- 
try. The Rev. James Freeman Clarke presided, and argued 
in favor of less personality in the diseussion of the political 
issues of the day, 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Having been elected by the General Conference, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Board of Education, and 
finding that the character and object of this new organi- 
zation are not well understood, I desire briefly to set 
forth its history and purposes and mode of action. 

At the General Conference of 1868, the Committee on 
Education, through its chairman, Rev. Dr. MeClintock, 
reported, as the result of examining several memorials, 
in favor of establisbing a Board of Education to adminis- 
ter the Centenary Educational Fund and the Sunday- 
school Children’s Fund, and to ‘* furnish the educational] 
centre so long desired.” This report embodied a con- 


stitution for the Board, and a full deseription of its ob- 


ject. It was fully diseussed by the Conference, and 
adopted. 

Pursuant to this action the board thus constituted ob- 
tained a charter of incorporation in the State of New 
York, April 14, 1869. The incorporators were E. 8. 
Janes, Calvin Kingsley, John W. Lindsay, John Me- 
Clintock, Wm. L. Harris, Thomas Bowman, John El- 
liott, Oliver Hoyt, Charles C. North, Harvey B. Lane, 
James Harlan, and Isaac Rich. The object stated was 
‘to diffuse more generally the blessings of education 
and Christianity throughout the United States and else- 
where, under the direction of the Genera] Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.” The corporation 
is to have charge of the Centenary Educational Fund, 
appropriating the interest only: to aid young men 
preparing for the foreign missionary work; also to 
aid young men preparing for the home ministry ; to aid 
the Biblical or theologica] schools now in existence or 
hereafter approved by the General Conference; to aid 
universities, colleges, or academies under the patronage 
of the Church. But no money is to be appropriated for 
buildings, and none for any school not in existence at 
the time of the organization of the Board, unless the 
Board shall have been first consulted, and shall have 
approved of its establishment. The Board has power to 
receive funds fiom any source for the above objects. 

Also, it shall have charge of the Sunday-school Chil- 
dren’s Fund, commenced during the Centenary year, 
aud shall appronesie the interest only ‘* to assist meri- 
torious Sunday-schvol scholars ”— of either sex — * in 
obtaining a more advanced education.” Each Confer- 
ence shall share in the annual proceeds of this Sunday- 
school fund in proportion to its number of Sunday- 
school children; provided that, in order to do so, its 
Sunday-sebools sball take annual collections in behalf of 
this fund. The Conferences can select their own bene- 
ficiaries, or leave that to the Board. Any Conference 
can form an auxiliary education society, or not, at its 
pleasure. 

The Board also shall collect and publish statistics, 
furnish plans for educational buildings, and give coun- 
sel with regard to the location and organization of new 
institutions, and shall have power to constitute a gener- 
al agency for communication between teachers and 
those needing their services. 

At the General Conference of 1872, all the above ac- 
tion was reviewed and approved, and it was further- 
more resolved that the General Conference shall elect a 
Corresponding Secretary, who shall give his entire time 
to the work of education, and whose salary shall be 
fixed and paid by the Board. The Board was also or- 
dered * to organize its work at once throughout the 
Church, and to give special attention to the needs of the 
South and destitute parts of the West.” 

All the Conferences were requested to see to the ob- 
servance of ‘* Children’s Day” on the second Sunday in 
June, and take collections for the Sunday-school Chil- 
dren's Fund, and it was made the duty of every preach- 
er in charge to take an annual cellection for education 
—for the Board unless otherwise specially directed — 
and that the educational collection be reported in a spe- 
cial column in the General Minutes. 

The above plan was unanimously recommended by 
the large and able Committee on Education, was dis- 
cussed by the Conference, and heartily adopted, and is 
now the law of the Church. 

It will be seen that the first object is to aid young 
men and women seeking a Suitable education for foreign 
missionaries ; then those who wish to quality themselves 
for the ministry or peculiar usefulness in the work at 
home. 

This, 1 think, demands the first attention. The other 
objects can all be attended to in due order and season. 

God calls some men to be ministers and preachers. 
Perhaps all will allow, also, God calls some women to 

yrepare for our foreign missionary work, and for teach- 
ing and home missionary work. Many of them are 
poor. So soon as they enter the work —even though 
inadequately prepared —the Church will take care of 
them. But their conscience and good sense will not 
allow them to enter the work unprepared. The Church 
itself does not advise it. If you compel them to earn 
their own support while preparing, you compel them to 
do it just when compensation for labor is the lowest — 
that is, when they are young, and others of the same 
age are beginning business life, and are willing to labor 
for low wages. At the same time their heart is not in 
their labor, for they know that God has called them 
to another field, and they long to be in it, Moreover, 
just now they must pay traveling expenses to a school, 
buy books, pay school fees, Board and clothe them- 
selves, and all the time study as hard as though they 
had nothing else to do. 





This is not right. Itis not fair. If some do it, three 
fail where one succeeds, and the successful one is not 
always the srengern but simply the most fortunate, 
and often his health is broken for life. For the truth of 
this statement Lagpeal to college presidents and pro- 
fessors in our Biblical institutes. 

The people do not demand this. The ministry as a 
whole do not approve it, as the action of two successive 
General Conferences shows. 

We propose to help all our seminaries, colleges, and 
Biblieal schools impartially, by sending to them stu- 
dents, and aiding them to buy their books and pay their 
bills. We propose to give eagh student*but a smal] sum 
annually — just enough to help, not to support him. We 
propose to do it in the form of a loan, to be repaid if 

ssible, but to be excused if the recipient goes to a 

oreign field, or “is not able to repay it, or falls in his 
work. 

There are many men and women who wish, by dona- 
tions when living, and by bequests, to do the most 
possible. We entreat them to look this way. ese 
are our reasons : — 

1. This Board of Education will be permanent. It 
will not perish till the Methodist Episcopal Church per- 
ishes, and then only as ‘‘ knowledge vanishes away” 
into the glory of heaven. 

2. It will always consist of men of sound judgment 
and honest Christian purposes, unless the Methodist 
Episcopal Church becomes demented or demoralized. 
Observe its present members: For four years, Bishop 
Janes, Dr. D. P. Kidder, C, C. North, esq., and Hon. 
James Harlan. For eight years, Dr. J. W. Lindsay, 
Bishop Bowman, John Elliott, esq., Oliver Hoyt, esq. 
For twelve years, Dr. Charles A. Holmes, Dr. N. os 
Cobleigh, Hon. Wm, Claflin, and Francis H. Root, esq. 

The Board has property enough funded to meet all its 
expenses. I presume it will never contract any debt. 
It will simply receive and expend money according to 
the general wishes of the donors, always aiming to pro- 
mote true education, which is, and forever must be, in 
harmony with the religion of Christ. It is now in its in- 
fancy; but hereafler, may we not believe its history 
will be an essential part of the history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ? 

The Annual Conferences meet so in clusters that I 
cannot possibly visit more than about one third of 
them. I trust no Conference will neglect to endorse 
this cause simply because the Corresponding Sec- 
retary is not with them. Send to us, if you can, your 
educational collection. It will partly or wholly come 
back to your locality, and every dollar will be right! 
directed. Advise the Sunday-schools to observe ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Day,” and great and glorious will be the result 
of the offerings of our children and youth. 

In the meantime, if any thoroughly worthy young 
men or women are known to you, who ought to receive 
encouragement and belp, according to the above ex- 
plained principles, let me know it. The address of the 
Corresponding Secretary is at present Evanston, Ill. 

E. O. HAVEN, 

Cor. Sec. of Board of Education of M. E. Church. 








The Christian World. 


MISSION FIELD. 
“ All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21. 
“*Make Reavy.” — The following from the last Mis- 
sionary Advocale has the right ring in it, and reflects 
the spirit that lives and moves at head-quarters — the 
Mission Rooms, New York : — 


«If we are not mistaken, startling events are coming 
on. Japan breaks down her iron wall of exclusion 
with a crash; Bismarck grapples Papal arrogance in 
Germany; Victor Emanuel throttles it in Italy; there 
are signs and tokens that new doors are opening, and 
will be opened suddenly. God’s unseen hand will 
swing them back upon their hinges, and the churches 
which first step forward shall win the starry crown of 
conquest. Let ours make ready; let its men and 
means be in hand. It may be that we cannot brook 
delay without enduring defeat. Hark, O Christian, to 
the words which come echoing down the ages: ‘ Let 
no man take thy crown!’” 


SwepeN. — Rev. V. Whitting, Superintendent of our 
Mission in Sweden, writes of glorious things being done 
by the labors of our missionaries in Sweden. He 
says :— 

**Some six or seven new societies have been organ- 
ized during the months of April and May, and the bor- 
ders of our Zion are enlarged on every hand. Our 
friends, are, indeed, doing wonders in the way of 
chapel-building, and vo less than fourteen are to be 
built this summer, and four or five of these will be ded- 
icuted during the month of July. 

**On Morko, an island about thirty miles from Stock- 
holm, a great work has broken out, and a society has 
been gathered which already counts about seventy 
members. The place has been visited by our brethren 
in Stockholm ; but it is impossible for them to do so any 
more, as the work in Stockholm needs their constant 
presence and care. But this work on Morko is of great 
importance, as it opens the door for us to the whole 
— archipelago southeast from Stockholm. I 

ave therefore appointed a young brother, a graduate 
from a college, to take charge of it. He has bad great 
success, and is much beloved by the people.” 


Cun. — Rev. Griffith John, a missionary of consid- 
erable experience in China, recently preached the an- 
nual sermon before the directors and friends of the 
London Missionary Society, from which we extract 





the following items, as reported in the Spirit of Mis- 
sions :— 

“The Immensity of the Field.— The conversion of 
the Chinese is a stupendous task, and the obstacles in 
the way are very formidable. The empire is one of the 
largest the world has ever seen. It is much larger 
than the whole of Europe. The simple immensity of 
the scale on which the country is laid out, often exer- 
cises a depressing influence on the spirit of the mis- 
sionary. The population of the country is, in fact, 
almost beyond conception. There is not much reason 
to question the substantial accuracy of the general opin- 
ion that there are four hundred millions of people in 
China. And these hundreds of millions are welded to- 
gether and bound by language, custom, education, re- 
ligion, and government. It is not the work of a day to 
move that mighty poopie, and a wise man will not ex- 
pect to see great changes taking place in their moral, 
religious, and social life, without many years of hard 
toil and earnest crying to God.” : 

‘* The Opium Trade.—‘The selfish and unchristian 
conduct of the British Government,’ says this English 
missionary, ‘ in regard to the opium trade, furms a main 
hinderance in the progress of Christ's kingdom in China. 
And the missionary is made to feel constantly and 
deeply that this vile trade, with its disgraceful history, 
speaks more eloquently and convincingly to the Chinese 
mind agamst Christianity, than he does orcan do for it. 
The trade is immoral, and a foul blot on England's 
escutcheon.’ Would to God it were possible to bring 
the British Government to see its unchristian character, 
and to induce them to ‘ sacrifice their opium revenue on 
the altar of our national Christianity and China’s well- 
being.’” 

** The Amount of Work which has been Accomplished. 
— The language, which seemed at first an insurmount- 
able barrier, has been mastered, and used in dissem- 
inating truth. Excellent dictionaries and grammars 
have been ee the Bible bas been translated 
into it; and not a few valuable works on theology and 
the sciences have been given to the peoplt in a style 
both intelligible and idiomatic. There are but few mis- 
sionaries who are not able to master it sufficiently within 
two years to be of real service; and there are tens of 
missionaries who preach in it daily with accuraey and 
fluency. During the last twelve years the Gospel has 
been preached, and the Word of God extensively dis- 
tributed in seventeen of the eighteen provinces; and 
thus there are tens of thousands in each of these prov- 
inces who have heard the missionaries speak in their 
own tongue the wonderful works of God. 

**There are in China, at present, more than 7,000 
communicants, and among them some of the scholars 
of the Jand, who have learned that the ancients, once 
superstitiously revered, were fallible beings; that Con- 
fueius was only a man; and that Jesus alone is the 
Saviour of the world. 

‘There are among our members, notwithstanding 
the weakness of the religious instinct in the Chinese 
mind, men who have tasted the good word of God, and 
the powers of the world to come — men who are ear- 
nest, zealous, and warm-hearted Christians—and men 
who are exerting their utmost to sow the Divine seed in 
the hearts of their fellow-countrymen. I have seen the 
story of Divine love move even the Chinese to tears.” 


THE JUBILEE SONG. — One of the grandest and most 
stirring outbursts of song, during the recent great Jubilee 
exercises at the Coliseum in Boston, was the singing of 
Heber’s ‘*‘ Missionary Hymn,” under the direction of Dr. 
Tourjée. Could there be anything more sublime and 
grand on earth than to listen to that orchestra of twenty 
thousand voices, accompanied by the great organ, as it 
gave full expression to— 

“ Waft, waft, ye winds, the story, 
And you, ye waters, roll.” 
Let the whole earth unite in the song; Jet it swell from 
** pole to pole,” and from the rivers to the ends of the 
earth, till heayen and earth shall be jubilant with the 
triumphant song that the kingdoms of this world have 
become the kingdom of our Lord! 


THE BisLte m Inpia.—In the British Empire in 
India, fourteen versions of the whole Bible are printed 
in as many different languages, the principal tongues of 
the empire. The whole New Testament is published in 
five others, and twenty separate books of the Bible in 
seven more, Within ten years there have been circu- 
lated of Bibles, in whole or in part, 1,534,940 copies, 
and of other Christian tracts and books, 8,604,033 
copies. 

THE KAREN COLLEGE in Rangoon, in connection 
with the Baptist mission, was opened May 28, 1872, 
with seventeen promising young men. 


REINFORCEMENT of old established missions is now 
the order of the day. Good. We are glad to see a 
movement in this direction — it is encouraging. But at 
the same time let the new ‘ie!ds, so strangely opened by 
the Divine Providence, be entered and taken at once. 
O fora general uprising of the Church, to push forward 
the missionary work! 

Our Mission Field, published by the Ladies’ Board 
of Missions of the Presbyterian Church, is full of fresh, 
stirring missionary intelligence; it has the right mis- 
sionary ring, and we most heartily commend it to all 
who feel, or ought to feel, interested in, the_, missionary 
cause. 








ocr. 3, 1872. 
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@ur Social Peeting. 


It seems we have not yet got through with all the — 


MONORED CHURCHES. 

A late article v perly eulogized the Methodist 
Episcopal Church a Malden, Mass., for givipg five 
ministers to the service of the Master during last 
thirty years. We, too, would honor that Church, and 
the good men she has given. In last week’s HERALD, 
«Ove of the Seven” rather eclipses the Malden record 
by giving that of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Southbridge, Mass., from which seven young men have 
been contributed to the ministry within twelve years, 

This is better. We have another Church to which we 
wish to call attention, and upon which we would confer 
our honors. The St. Paul Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Manchester, N. H., has the following record: Revs. 
A. C. Coult, N. H. Conference; M. H. A. Evans, N. E. 
Conference; Charles Cressey, N. H. Conference; Geo. 
WwW. rs, Upper lowa Conference ; Thomas Tyrie, of 
RK. H. Conference; J. W. Fulton, late of Vermont Con- 
ference, now Theological Seminary; J. P. Frye, of N. 
H. Conference; E. W. Platt, of Maine Conference, and 
others in embryo. 

We have given the list in the order of their departure 
from the icaest. and withdrawal from the 
Church. With the exception of Brother Coult, these breth- 
ren left this Mater familias between March 13, 1866, 
and the Conference of 1871. We have then eight efli- 
cient ministers from this Church, seven of whom have 
been inducted into the ministry within five years. The 
com ive record numerically then, is, Malden as five 
to thirty; Southbridge, as seven to twelve; St. Paul, 
Manchester (including Brother Coult, as eight to 
twelve (excluding Brother Coult), seven to six. The 
next. 


Here are a few more — . 
REMINISCENCES OF AN AGED ITINERANT. 


Immediately upon the marked conversion to which I 
alluded in a previous article, the work of grace began to 
spread in adjoining towns in a powerful manner, and 
many souls were brought into the fold of Christ. Among 
others, a man who had opposed the work vehemently, 
and showed his indignation by anathematizing the 

reachers as they passed his dwelling. Notwithstand- 
ng his bitter opposition, he had a pious neighbor who 
exercised an influence over him, evidently for good. 
Having a lecture appointment in an adjacent town, he 
said to him, go with me, and hear the boy preach. He 
yielded to his solicitations, and went. And then and 
there the power of God melted his heart, and he cried 
mightily for help. And for a number of days as I 
assed round my charge to my several ———— 
25 was sure to be there, a penitent, broken-hearted sin- 
ner, pleading with God for mercy. Very soon he was 
enabled to embrace Christ, and the promises of the Gos- 

1, and his conversion was one of the most triumphant 

ever witnessed. Like the healed leper, he went leap- 
ing and praising God; and at the expiration of six 
months, said there had not been a cloud to darken his 

iritual ,yision, nor a temptation, or trial that caused 
him to halt for an hour. Would God we had many 
more such conversions; then we should have less 
backsliding. He evidently witnessed the truth of the 
Apostle, **If we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleasé us from all un- 
righteousness.” He felt the were e | power of the 
blood shed for us, and was emphatically a bright and 
shining light. His wife was converted about the same 
time, and they went on their way rejoicing. At the 
next session of our Annual Conference, Brother M. was 
removed, and Brother I. D. was appointed my col- 
league. Brother D. wasa good man, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and well calculated to build up the Church 
of Christ. . 

At the close of my second year, we returned an in- 
crease of membership, after deducting the deaths and re- 
movals, of one hundred and ninety-six. There wasa case 
of wonderful answer to prayer, I think worthy of notice: 
A pious young lady was attacked with chorea, com- 
monly called St. Vitus’s dance, which perfectly unnerved 
her. Physicians failed to give relief, and there was no 
prospect of her recovery. A father in the Church was 
so strongly exercised by her case, that he went from 
house to house urging bis brethren to believe that God 
would heal her in answer to prayer, aud fixed on a day 
to meet for that special purpose, warning them if they 
could not believe, not to come. The day arrived, and a 
few came together to try the strength of mighty prayer, 
and test the promise of God, that ** the prayer of faith 
should save the sick.” They seized onthe arm of God, 
and His power to save; and while she was uttering the 
words in vocal prayer, ‘* Lord, I do believe, help thou 
mine unbelief,” she felt that Christ was present to 
heal, and instantly made whole, and restored to former 
health and usefulness. : é 

Is this too much for modern Christians to believe? I 
trust not. If there was more faith in the Church, simi- 
lar occurrences would be more frequent. Another young 
lady, a subject of this revival, found her health declin- 
ing, and gradually under the power of disease, until her 
ease was pronounced an incurable case of pulmonary 
consumption. One evening a messenger came in great 
haste summoning me to her apparently dying bed. The 
family were in deep affliction. I found he house filled 
with weeping friends, and she suffering intensely, and 
te all human appearance was about to pass over the 
river. A request was made that prayer be offered for 
her, and the afflicted — While bowed before God, 
lifting our hearts to Him for help, her suffering of body 
suddenly ceased; and when we arose from our knees, 
her countenance was radiant with a|heavenly smile. 
And from that. hour she began to recover. rapidly, and 
was restored to comfortable health, and lived to serve 





God, and bless the Church, a number of years. Who 
will say that those years were not added in answer to 
prayer, as in the case of Hezekiah ? 











The Farm and Garden. 


Woman's WorK.—The daily routine of inevitable 
work which falls upon the wife who would keep home 
comfortable and pleasant, is so tedious and wearying to 
most women, that it is a cruelty and folly to demand 
any more from them, ‘‘ Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
but woman’s work is never done,” is one of those true 
old sayings which demonstrates itself to every observer. 
Where human beings live, dirt accumulates with amaz- 
ing rapidity ; dirt— that enemy of comfort, breeder of 
unmentionable insects, generator of pestilence and 
death — needs to be constantly expurged with broom 
and duster, with soap and sand and hot water, with 
serubbings and scourings, and washings, until the 
woman is disgusted with the petty cares and toils, the 
weary steps and frequent distractions of housekeeping, 
and need not be blamed if she longs for more agreea- 
ble, less monotonous, and better paid employment, 

But what shall she do? Is there any trade or employ- 
ment under the sun that is not monotonous? Does not 
every man who works, from the preacher to the street- 
sweeper, need to do the same things every day, day after 
day, until facility and ease in deing them is acquired ; 
aud when he has reached this point does he not need to 
continue doing the same things every day, day after 
day, that he may earn a living by his work? This 
constant and unvarying repetition is very wearying to 
woman because of her extreme nervous susceptibility ; 
her nature demands variety and frequent ehange. The 
records of insane asylums show that too much monot- 
ony of work or thought is a frequent cause of insanit 
in woman. There is certainly no profession which 
gives such variety of occupation, and is so capable of 

eing made by a woman of taste and cultivation as an 
agreeable and pleasant emplyment, as the profession of 
housekeeping. The poorest woman may benefit soci- 
ety by fuithfully doing her duty here — and the richest 
—ah! there is scarcely a limit to her possibilities ! — 
From Science of Health. 





THE DeEsTRUCTION OF EVERGREENS.— Mr. Fuller 

ave the tollowing as his theory of the causes of the 
reside of evergreens the past winter, at a late 
meeting of the New York Farmer’s Club: It must be 
recollected that we often have a warm season in Jan- 
uary, and sometimes in March, succeeded by intense 
cold, but without any injury to plants. The last win- 
ter wags one of very steady cold, and there was no 
warm weatber either in January, February or March. 
We must not then attribute to frost alone the disastrous 
effects. The ground has never been filled with moist- 
ure since the dry year of 1870. The rain of last sum- 
mer did not penetrate deeply, and the whole of last 
winter was so free from rain that nearly all cisterns 
were exhausted. The soil, therefore, became as dry as 
dust. Now, it is well known that if the root of a plant 
is exposed to the open air when the cold is extreme, it 
will perish, but if it is covered in the earth it is safe. 
The moisture in the ground, freezing with the earth, 
forms a casing around the roots through which cold can- 
not penetrate. But if the soil is perfectly dry, there is 
no solid encasement for the roots, and the frost passes 
freely in, killing the delicate fibres. Such was the state 
of the soil last winter, and the result seems perfectly 
natural. I mourn the loss of some of my finest ever- 
greens, because they are companions in winter, 
when, without them, the whole landscape is dreary. I 
would like to give you some of the peculiarities of these 
friends of mine, but I have already occupied so much 
time that I will reserve it for a future occasion. In 
conclusion, I will urge upon you, when planting upon 
any ground that is intended to be your home, to use 
hardware for the setting only of the more precious jew- 
elry. ; 

Corn Sour. — Cut down the middle of each row of 
corn from twelve ears, and scrape each cob with a knife. 
Boil the cobs in just water enough to cover them, and 
season with atea-spoonful of salt, and a little pepper. 
Boil for half an bour, then add the corn, and boil an- 
other balf hour. Turn in two quarts of sweet milk, 
boil fifteen minutes more. Stir two table-spoonfuls of 
butter into two of flour, until well mixed up; add a 
little water to make it perfectly smooth; mix with the 
soup, stirring it well. Beat three eggs to a foam, and 
stir rapidly into the soup; serve directly, This is a 
most delicious soup, and adds greatly to a poor dinner. 


Corn Puppina. — Scrape with a knife tw» dozen ears 
of corn, after cutting each row through the middle. 
Add a pint of rich milk anda quarter of a pound of 
butter ; season with salt and pepper. Whip the whites of 
three eggs into a froth, and beat the yolks thoroughly ; 
stir the latter into the pudding, and place the whites 
upon the top, stirring them slightly in. Bake an hour 
and a half; serve hot. It makes a nice dish, for a hot 
supper, or a side dish for dinner. 

Corn Oysters. — After cutting the corn from three 
dozen cobs, scrape off the remaining pulp with a knife; 
put up in a deep dish, and add six even tablespoonfuls 
of sifted flour and four eggs, well beaten; add one tea-, 
spoonful of salt; drop in oblong cakes from a table- 
spoon into afrying-pan of boiling hot lard, and brown 
quickly. A more spongy cake is made by adding half 
a tea-cupful of sweet cream, or sifting a small tea-spoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda, or saleratus into the flour. 
This makes a delicious dish for breakfast, supper or 
dinner. Dried sweet corn ground into meal can be 
used in the same way in the winter. Take one pint of 
the corn, three table-spoonfuls of wheat flour, 
one tea-cupful of milk, half a eup of sweet cream, 
and three eggs. = 


Pbituaries. 





Miss FLLEN Ropprns, daughter of Isaac and Elizabeth 
Robbins, died at ber home on Cross Hill, Vassalboro’, Me., 
June 9, i872, aged 


29 years. 

In the winter of 136-63. Brother D. Taylor taught the school 
on Cross Hill, when Sister Nellie, and a number of her school- 
mates were converted; aud with them she was baptized, Aug. 
9. 1868, by Brother James Hartford, who soon gave to them 
the right hand of fellowship, Nellie @ most amiable 
and cheerful disposition, and was beloved of wll. In sickness 
and in health her countenanee was constantly irradiated with 
the joy of her Master. Her testimony in the class and the 
prayer-meetivg, of which she was a constant attendant, was, 
*Ism happy; Jesus saves me pew.” She met with us in 
our church for the last time, as we gathered around the 
Christmas tree. Consumption was then deing its futal work. 
To the inquiry, “ Are you trusting fully in Jesus ?” she ever 
replied, *I um.” Her last days were days of extreme suffer- 
ing, but she murmured not. 

About 4 o’clock on the morning of her departure, she bright- 
eued up, and conversed with her friends, bidding them to meet 
her in ven. Holy rapture filled her soul. "Throwing her 
arms up, xs if to meet the angel band, she departed in glori- 
ous triumph. Asthe mists caused by the recent rain were 
fleeing before the rays of the sun on that Sabbath morning, the 
mists of mortality were laid aside, as the King of glory came 
to bear her to her immortal home, M D. MILLER. 


JouN Lapp died in Newport, N. H., July 26, 1872, aged 79 
years, 

He was a native of Unity, in this State, where he spent the 
most of bis life, he having resided in Newport only about eight 
years. At an early age he experienced the pardoning mercy of 
God. He made a public pretession of religion some over fifty 
years ago, and united with the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
and ever after muintained an active relation with the Church 
of his choice. He occupied the position of class-leader and 
steward some thirty years. He was a constant att. ndant 
upon the worship of God's heuse so loug as his heulth per- 
mitted. and a great lover of the class and prayeraneeting. 
His last years were years of suffering and pain; yet he bore all 
with resignation, having a firm trust in Christ. ite died in the 
triumphs of faith. is last audible words, uttered a few 
hours before his departure, were “ Precious Jesus.” He was 
the father of Mrs, L. D. Rogers, wife of Rev. C. E. Rogers, of 
the New Hampshire Conference,” *“ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like bis.” 

Alexandria, Sept. 15, 1872. C. E. RB. 


Elder GEORGE Davis departed this life, in Canaan, N. H., 
July 26, 1872, aged 60 years. 

Brother Davis experienced religion when about 18 years of 
age, and became a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
where he remained for a time, and then he united with the 
Freewill Baptist Church, and was ordained elder by that de- 
nomination, and preached occasionally, as he had opportunity. 
Some four or five years ago he concluded that he had made a 
mistake by leaving the Church of his first choice; conse- 
quently he reunited with it, and remained there until he 
was called to leave the Church militant for the Church tri- 
umphant. He was a sincere and earnest Christian, very emo- 
tional in bis nature, often responding while listening to the 
Gospel of Jesus. He was stricken down with paralysis about 
two weeks before his death, but was conscious nearly ull of 
the aes assured his pastor and friends that all would be 
well with bim. 

CLaRa D. TYLER closed her earthly career in Canaan, 
N. H., Aug. 12, 1872, aged 53 years. 

Sister Tyler gave her heart to Jesus quite early in life, attrib- 
uting her conversion to the death of a pious and »ffectionate 
mother. At this early stage in life she entered the fold of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and remained a very uceeptable 
and faithful member until her mission on eurth was ended,_ 
She was a rare and excellent woman, beloved and admired by 
all who knew her, Her loss is keenly felt in her late domestic 
home, in the Church of her choice, and in the community gen- 
erally. All who knew her may truthfully say, * She has See 
what she could.” 


GEORGE H. RICHARDSON died in Canaan, N. H., Sept. 7, 
1872. aged 37 years. 

When our country was in great peril he answered to the call 
of the Government, and enlisted Aug. 9, 1862, in the 11th New 
Hampshire Regiment, and for three yeurs was a brave and 
faithful soldier in the service of his country. On account of 
the hardship and privations of a soldier’s life, his heulth be- 
came seriously impai about one year before his term of ser- 
vice expired. He contracted chronic diarrhcea, which merged 
into a lingering consumption, which finally ended his days. 

He wrote a journal of more than one hundred pages while in 
the army, containing many items of interest and importance. 
He says, in conclusion, in bis journal: ** The 11th N. H. Regi- 
ment was never in an engagement, nor a skirmish, nor «a hard- 
ship, but what I was in my place when I was able to move.” 

rother Richardson sought Jesus in his younger days, and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. In religion he found 
great comfort and solace in the darkness, as well us in the sun- 
shine. During his invalid life of seven long years he muvi- 
fested submission, patience, faith in Jesus, and a glorious as- 
surance of a mansion awaiting him in glory. As he drew near 
his end, he saidto his weeping wife, who had watched over 
him day and nigbt, “ Let not your heart be troubled.” After 
repeating this several times, he then trustingly, peacefully, and 
quietly passed away to his reward in heaven, 

Canaan, N. H., Sept. 17, 1872. J. Mowry BEAN. 


Died, in Lynn, Sept. 3, SALLY WITHEY, aged 79 years. 

Sister Withey was one of the precious links that connects the 
Methodism of the present with the historic past. Her mother 
joined the first cluss formed in New England by Jesse Lee. 
She was baptized by him in infancy, and catechized and in- 
structed in Christian principles by Father Brodhead. For 
forty-four years she ador the Christian profession, and 
spread a hallowed influence through her family. In deeds of 
mercy and love she stands pre-eminent. Her great heart was 
always sending out preapethy and active ministratious of 
kindness to the suffering and distressed, and ber name is held 
precious in hundreds of homes. A devoted Christian sister, 
and many pious descendants mourn her departure with sweet- 
est hope. Her last hours were peace. Her son, bending over 
her aged form, heard ber communing with her own spirit, say- 
ing, “I feel the sweetest ho of glory ip my soul.” She 

inted up and whispered “ Home,” and died. She has mare 
ife a success, for she has no doubt received the * well done” 
of Jesus. D. C. KNOWLES. 


CHARLES P. STACKPOLE died in Biddeford, Me., Aug. 30, 
1872, aged 47 years and 7 months. 

He was converted thirty-one years ag; but like too many 
others, while- neglecting to be zed nod join the Church, 
and so commit himself to the work of Christ, he backslid. He 
was reclaimed twenty years ago, under the lubors of Kev. A. 
Turner, and thenceforward he loved and kept the commands of 
God and the Church ordinances, both at his fumily altar, in 

ublie worship. and in bis official relations to the Methodist 
iseopal Church until bis last illness, which was painful and 
continued; yet io fuith and desire he waited the hour 
of peaceful release, and was borne of angels to his home in 
J. M. Howns. 





heaven. 
Biddeford, Sept. 18, 1872, 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


Worcester District Preachers’ Meeting, at 
Grace Church, Worcester, 


st 








Gardiner District M rial A tath at 

Bridgton, Me., Oct. 7-9 
Monthly Holiness Meeting, at Portland, 0c3.8 
Dover Distriet Preachers’ Meeting, at Haver- 

hill, Oct. 9, 10 
Portland District Mint y A fati at 

Cape Elisabeth Ferry, Oct. 9-11 
Coos Ministerial A jation, at Colebrook, Oct, 14-16 





Penobscot Valley Ministerial Association, at 

Orrington Centre, Oct, 16, 16 
Providence District Ministerial Association, 

at Pheniz, Oct. 16-18 
Springfleld District Ministerial Association, 

at Brattleboro’, Vt., Oct. 22-34 
Norwich District Ministertal A lath at 

Willimantic (for programme, see HERALD 

of July 18), Oct. 28-30 
Winnepiseogee and Merrimack Valley Minis- 





terial Association, at Laconia, Oct, 22-% 
New Bedford District Preachers’ Meeting and 
8. 8. Convention, at Middleboro’, Oct. 28-30 








Blessed. are they who seek relief from 
‘*Liver Complaint,” ‘‘ Biliousness,” Bad 
Blood, Pimples, Blotches, Eruptions, 
Rough Skin, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, and 
Scrofulus diseases by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Alt. Ext. or Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, for they shall be happy in know- 

~ ja the cure is complete. = by 

li druggists. 94. 


In addition to all the testimony from 
Strauss, Bendel, Abt, Paulus and others, 
in favor of the Hallett, Davis & Co. 
piano, there comes a fresh witness, the 
distinguished pianist, Professor Carlo Ti- 
esset, Honorable member of the Royal 
Academy ef Music of Florence, who is 
now in England, and writes under date 
of August 29 to Messrs. Hallet, Davis & 
Co., as follows: — n , 

“T beg to enclose you cheque in - 
ment of the orchestral grand which re 
ceived yesterday. I cannot express to 
you the sensation which that magnifient 
instrument has created here already in 
Newcastle. Suffice it to say that it has 
been declared to be the finest instrument 
which has ever been seen in England, and 
this by persons who have been for twenty 
years and upwards in the trade.” 


Dr. EpMunD Sra, at the Marlboro’ 
Hotel, Boston, is meeting in his remedial 
appliances, with the characteristic success 
of former years. ‘* Practice” may not 
always make ‘ perfect,” spite of the 
maxim that it does, but practice is a great 
help to that end, a help for which there is 
no substitute. Dr. Smith has had a very 
long practice, and cases of marked cure 
under his hand have come to our personal 
knowledge — one quite yt He is 
a reliable, Christian man; iable we 
believe, in his skill, as well asin what he 
represents. For partioulars reference may 
be had to his advertisement, in another 
column. — Watchman and Reflector. 


Persons sin furniture should, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere, visit the new 
and elegant sales-rooms of J. S. Paine, 48 

Canal Street, where every variety of Furni- 
ture, both rich and plain, and of the latest 
designs can be purchased at the lowest 
prices. 


Toe Matne CenTRAL RAILROAD. — 
The receipts of the Maine Central Rail- 
road Company for the first six months 
exceed those of any corresponding six 
months since the existence of the corpora- 
tion by $164,000; — r receipts for 
July were $15,000 larger than July of last 
year, which was considered an unprece- 
dented month, which is a practical com- 
mentary on the efficiency of the manage- 
ment of Superintendent Lunt. The inter- 
est of both the public and the stockholders 
of the road make it highly desirable that 
he should consent to remain in char 
It is much to be — that be may be 
duced to withdraw his resignation. 


The foregoing, taken from a Maine pa- 
per, indicates most clearly the healthy and 
prosperous condition of the Maine Central, 
under the superintendency of Mr. J. M. 
Lunt. He is a thorough railroad man, 
knows how a road should be built and run, 
having had a practical experience which 
most eminently fits him for his present 
position. We hope a man of so much en- 
ergy and ability will not be lost to the 
railroad interests of New England. 








BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
28, 1872. 
GoLp — 113% @ 1.13K. 
FLoUuR.— Superfine, 5.25 @ $6.00; extra, $6.00 @ 
$9.50; Michigan, $8.00 @ 9.50; St. Louis, $09,00@$12.00; 
g Outhern Flour, $6.00@ nm, 


HERACD. 


VOL. XLIX., NO. 40, 








Business Astices. 


Rheumatism can be cured !— 


Any physician who now says 
Rheumatism cannot be cured, 
is simply mistaken. The won- 
derful effects of the Centaur 
Liniment for all flesh, bone and 
Muscle ailments upon man and 
beast, are too well known to ad- 

kentTArprts mit of question. It destroys 
swellings, — softens stiff joints, soothes pain, 
makes the lame walk, and the bedridden leap 
for joy. It is selling as no article ever did sell; 
and it sells because it does its work every time. 


Children (Ty- for Piteher’s Castoria. 


It regulates the stomach, cures wind colic, and 
causes natural sleep. It is a substitute for cas- 
tor oil. 

















THROUGH THE FOREST. 


the forest winds are sighing, 
Telling that the Summer's gone; 

around the leaves are lying, 
Far and wide upon the lawn; 


arm and neat, 
hey wil buy at Gzoucr FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





VEGETINE — When the blood Lae: apd ar and 
either from c 


bert. MA Proctor, W W Phipps. L B Randall. T 
Whittier. 

Money Letters Received from Sept. 21 to Sept. 23. 
N PGould. H H Howard, AB Hall. H L Kelsey. 
NM Learned. A Merrill. M Pattee. L B Randall. 
D J Smith, 8 A Snyder, A Smith. AS Townsend. H 
W Worthen, 0 R Wilson. 











Methodist Book Bepositorp. 


Money Letters Received from Sept. 14 to Sept. 21. 

E Burlingham, C A Bixby, H W Bolton, E F Brown, 
Geo W Brewster. A J Copeland. O N Clark, D Chase, 
W J Clifford, H E Crocker, C E Campbell. C B Dodge, 
D W Day, RB Dunn. G N Eldridge. C Foster. N 
SGlover. M Hall, HH Hill. George J Judkins. C E 
Lall, M J Leavitt. Geo MeIndoe. H F A Patterson 
PH Phinney. E Spring, H W Swift, George J Seavey 
Charles Sbrigley, D H Sherman. D P Thompson, D H 
Tribou. H F Wood, J W Williams, M W Warren, C 
Wallace. 

J. P. Macer, Agent, 38 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Church Register. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Boston DIsTRICT— THIRD QUARTER. 
September — Walnut Street, 28, 29, a. M.; alge 
P.M; wettiamee Street, 2, eve 
Winn Sree ra Mile -~ P. a 
8; Winthrop. 9 “Met 




















A. Mei 
Westboro’, 22; Mar! 23; Hudson, 24; 
ter, 26, 27, A. M.; Appleton Chureh, 27, P. M.; Quincy | oF 


Point, 27, eve. 

November — Hanover St.. 2, 3, A. Mes Washington 
Village, 3, P. M.; Revere St.. 3, ev ry, 5; 
Rock , 6; Ma ii; Auburndale. 9 . A. M.; 
Aliston, 10, P. M.; Y¥, 23, 24,4. M,; 

r, Ms I "Plain and’ Boslindale, 26; 
Franklin, 30. 
De ber — Frankli 1; South W: pole, 1, P. M.; 





want of exercise, irreguiar diet, or oon a other 
cause, the VEGETINE wil! renew the blood, carry off 
the putrid humors, cleanse the stomach, 

bowels, and impart a tone of vigor to the whole body. 
H&ALTH and strength is imp arted to the the debilitated 
constitution by the 7 Et of Atwood's fe Germans Ton- 
1c BITTERS. Whey are ——_ —_— as 
an appetizer or to correst rete on ity of the stomach, 
are unrivaled. 








Williams’ Jamaica Ginger is « certain cure 
for bowel complaint. 





IN THE CITY OR COUNTRY, 
Mo Family should be without a box et 


SANFORD’S 


Comvound Hamamelis, 
om 5 econ HAZEL OINTMENT. 


This jon of a Maniy we medicinal 
ebrub is i equally Fig ro or pF is sold 
everywhere reat 50 -00 a Box. fee vir- 
tues in all cases of joo “4 are celebrated, while 
its curative properties are unequaled in al! cases of 


Burns Sealds Bruises, 
“Hncumti ‘Tymers, , Tambaee, 
me Ss avin "Cute, 
"Hingwone , Pion, Piles. 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
WEEKS & POTTER, GENERAL AGENTS, Boston, Mass 
109 eow 





Best and Oldest Vomtiy oo San- 
ford’s Liver — A pert? ie Cathar- 
tée and Tonte— yepepels. Constipation Debility, 
Sick-headache, Bilions ks, and SDecngnt nee 
of Liver, Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your eee 
Beware of tions. eow 


CARPETS — The cheapest lot in the market — 100 rolls 
of Superfines for $1 per yard. These carpets are su- 
perfine, 2-ply, of bright colors and modern styles, and 
made of pure wool — ro shoddy, — the same as are sold 
everywhere for $1.37 per yard, Will be cut up to suit 
customers for $1.00 per yard. The invoice comprises 
20 different patterns, in large and small Ogures. C. H. 
Crowell’s new Carpet Hall, Marble Building, 387 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 





ENGLISH TAPESTRIES for $1.00 per yard. This in- 
volce comprises many desirable patterns, slightly im- 
perfect in weaving, not injuring the appearance or du- 
rability, worth $1.50, will be sold for $1.00, at Crowell’s 
new Carpet Hall, Marble Building, 387 Washing St. 
Boston. 








FiLoor O11 CLoTHs of high enameled finish, in wide 
sheets and narrow widths, at maoufacturers’ prices, at 
Crowell’s new Carpet Hall, Marble Building, 387 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 





3-PLY AND KIDDERMINSTER CARPETS, double ex- 
tra heavy qualities, at low prices, at Crowell’s new 
Carpet Hall, 387 Washington Street, Boston. 


SoLtp Or, CLOTH CARPETS, for two shillings per 
yard, at Crowell’s new Carpet Hall, 387 W ington 
Street, Boston. 


Low PRiIcep INGRAIN Daswae, from 62 to 75 cts., 
at Crowell’s Carpet Hall, Bosto 


SOLID nogeee Ss - ~ ag for $2 per yard, at Gon. 
ell’s Carpet Hal 





B. SAMUELS & G. E. DICKEY, | po 
ARCHITECTS, 


46 Court Street, cor. Tremont, 
BOSTON. 
@. B. DICKEY and 
L. B. SAMUELS, H Manchester, N. H. 
103 





ERKINS & HOUSES, Sa/ety Kerosene 
Wuitnry & TAPPAN, 15 W Wiater &t., ode 
manutacturers. 178 





Adamson’s Balsam cures “= 
Colds ra Sy By cents. 








Money Letters Received to Sept. 21. 
L D Bentley, H a Bochtell, W B Bartlett. H Chand- 
ler, EK Colby. J L Duston. F Gillespie, G C George. 
18 Hoyt. 8 Kimball. E H Lewrence, L Loveland. 





G@ W Mansfeld, A Moore, N H Martin. M W New- 


Mendon, 3: Milford, 4: boptiston “6 S; Natick, 78 
A. M.; South Framt By .: Ashland, 10; Hol- 

liston, 11; West Medway, 12: Newton, 14, 15, ‘a. m.; 
Newtonville, 15,P.M.; Saxonville, 19; Cochituate, 20; 
Newton U) Pails. 21, 22, a. M.; Meridian St., 26: 
Saratoga St., 27. 

There will be a meeting of the Needham Circuit 
Quarterly Conference Association, * ees. on the 
4th day Xe December. ve-feast in afternoon, 
and aching in the evening. Ww. ~. CLaRK. 

Auburndale, Sept. 20, 1872, 


New BEepFrorD DisTRicT — Tamep QUARTER. 
ae Pocasset, 19, 20; W. Falmouth. 20: Sandwich, 
: West Sandwich, ument, 23; Wareham, 26, 
ii Marion, 27; Middleboro" 2. 
November — E. th. 2,3; Falmouth, 3; Cotuit, 


9, 10; 
Carver, 17; 8. Harwich, 18; Cha 
; Vineyard Haven, 2. 24; Vine ‘ard Grove, eve. 
} Edgartown, 25; N, Shore, 96; Chilmark, 27; "air- 
haven, %, Dec. 1. 

Dee om Y 1; Provincetown Centre, 5: 
Centenary, 6; Tru 8: 8. Truro. 8: ¥ Wellfleet, 9; 
——y St.. los Fourth’ Strest, li; + County 5t 1; Pleas- 

treet, 13 Hak.ow. 


LYNN DisTrict — THIRD QUARTER. 

September — Woburn, 28, 29; Winchester, P. M., 29; 
— eve., 2. 

October — Weston, 5. 6; oem. P. wy 6; Water- 
town, eve., 6; Wakefield, '8 = Peay ‘amb 
port, 12, 13; Co! St., P. M.. 13 nity, eve., 13, 

To full next week. 
Malden, Sept. 25. D. SHERMAN. 


SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT —THIRD QUARTER, . 
October — Rowe, 5,6, A. M.; Heath, 6, Pp. m.; Charle- 
mont, 6, eve.; Buckland, 12. ia. M.; Shelburn Falls, 

13, P. M., Colerain, ii eve. orence, 16: Williams- 
burg, 16; Bernardston, 19,20, A. M.; Leyden, 20, P. M.; 
Greenfield, 20, eve.; No? pton, 21; Gin, 26: North- 
field Farm: 27, A. M.; Miller’s Falls, 27 . BP. M.; Tur- 
ner’s Falls, 27, eve.: Conway, 29: South Deerfield, 30. 
{to on post week.) 
Springfield, Sept. 24, 1872. L. %. THAYER, P. E. 


ConcorD DISTRICT — THIRD QUARTER. 
October —6, E. Franklin; 12,13, Colebrook; 13, War- 





pet Hoo) r; 19, 20, A. M.. rson; 20, P. M., Lan- 
3 8 , Milan and ‘Berlin: 7. North Monroe, J. 
Engtinh (In full next week 
Iton, Sept. 28. 8. Loaa, P. E. 


THE KEARSARGE DepaSTEES AL, gpsoctasson 
will meet at Canaan, N. H., Oct. 2 
AMME. — ES8AY3: 


w. 
cha of Duty’ by Christian Parents Invariably Result 
in the Conversion of their Children?” =. H. we 


: “* Resolved, That One 
th is Preferable to Two.” Aff. G. A. Tyrrell; 
Noga. Perrin. 
aching, Monda soeutng, by M. T. Cilley; Tues- 
day evening, James 
Breth rethren whose ames ¢o in the 
sramme are invited tobe preseat # articles of 


“Foame will be in waiting at East Canaan when the 
noon trains arrive on Monday. 


NOTICE. — The Wilmot or Roabennge Cam 
ssoctation wi 


ng A 
3 o'clock P. M., for the reception of their charter and 
the election of officers, and the transaction of any 
other necessary business that may come before them. 
Cuas. H. CHASE, 
M, T. CILLEY. 


gases. — The Methodist Episcopal Ch 
East Vassalboro’, Me., will be dedicated to the — 
chip of God, the 0th day of r. r an- 
nounced next week. Former pastors and friends are 
invited to be present, and enjoy the ea with us. 


GER. 
East Vassalboro’, Sept. 27, 1872. 


FALL RIVER DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSO- 
CIATION will be in Plymouth, commencing Monday, 


(Programme next week.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE PREACHERS ON 
THE GARDINER DISTRICT.— We are 


boati Sebago still 
rapemments she Oomntets daily, Bantaye ex 
con y. ex- 

with the 1 P. M. ay 
. RK. RB. line, Brethren, we hope to 

see you at our Association at Bridgton, Oct. 7. 8, and 9. 
N. Hopart. 


ie 
HI 





THE WIN: 
vAULEY MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION will moet 
at Tuesday evening, Oct. 22, and continue 


two days. 
PROGRAMME. — Preaching, Tuesday evening, 
Wm. Eakins; isc M. W. 4 td 
Praise- evening, conducted 
J. Noyes and B. af by 


Meeti a morni 
Eesays:, “Infant st baption” A. E. Drew; “ Con- 
a air out ae 
veness 

Method W" Hi Toner: Intermed Sate” St 
Beebe; * Repentance,” N. P. Philbrook: “ Sanctifica 
tion,” M. Sherman; S pulpit Mannerisms,” 8. G. Kel- 

EVIEWS: “Sword and Garment,” E. A. Smith; 
Les God-man,” R. 8. Stu 

ETCHES; | Cor. xv. 29, J. Hooper; Rom. y.1, J. H. 
peowni Rom. vil. 24, J. Currier: Matt. xviii, "10, 8. 


Other brethren on the pee bey presont a sketch 
of the Try» Sabbath morning sermon. Brethren 
upon districts are cordially iavite invited. 

Ww. i. JONES, mine” { Committee, 
Tilton, Sept. 19, 1672, 


MONTHLY HOLINESS MEETING.— The 
M for the 


880- 
ciation which meets Cape Elizabeth on the next 
attend 














In this city, Sept. 11, by Rev. Daniel Steele, George 
C. Tinkham. of Boston, Mies Charlotte A. Perry, 
of Charlestown ; Sept. 16, William F. Baldwin to Miss 
Annie B. Norton, both of Boston. 
In ment Dommen. Dent. 12, by y Rev. W. ©. High, Ed- 
ward A. Merritt to am gts ys of -*% 
In Everett, Mass., Se ‘i Rey. E. W. vi 
Gemate C. Zowthes lia L. Farnham, both of 4 


“. Gomoreite, Si 26, by Rev. B. K. Peirce, William 
By “ ary Grace Murray, both of New 


In8j aan, Se b 1. E. 
“ieee Eustace W. Abbott to ila ai Parteide, 


Ly 


a, Ipsw July ir, at at the res ~--4 ‘en De Matt. 
“9 Rev. ose) 
= to Miss Mattie 3. Moulton, of Newvon Lower 


In Haverhill, Mass., Aug. by - O. W. Scott, 
Horace Ellison, of Haverhill, to’ Miss Miss vere i *! Sin- 
reen! 


rri- 
. = oa: H 
° es * Laura E. Stock 
bridge, of Have ea, hs 
In West Brookfield, Aug. 30 Rev. H. R. Parmen- 
ter, Benjamin F. Barlow to Mise Haiti Ee: Chicker- 


x North Uxbridge, Mass.. Aug. 14, by Rev. E. A. 
Howard, Ezra Dixon, of Manc hesler, N.H., to Annie 
Prest, of North U 


In wn Mass,, Sept. 7, by Rev. John S. Da 
Thomas Mill er, of Boston, to ‘Mixes ‘Agues McPhail, of 


a 

a isd y Rev. we. » ppatate. Ghastes F. Bennett 
len fag of N eed —. on. Bn 

"in Rast ene bv Bates, El- 
bridge E. Mortcte oy ty kK. Cree, of No. Easton; 
pune Frank E. Wild o "Aun M. Blanchard, of Hol- 








Deaths. 








a igen, 4 28, Mrs. Sarah Jane Wood, wife of 
n Wood, —* only child of Nathaniel and Lucy 
alli, aged 27 years. 10 months, and 11 days. 


n Attleboro’, Aug. 28, J.C. pson, aged 62 ye 
ny. Soeeen ee Me. cept. f, Ewma a Fre Freeman, eed 1a 
In West Springfie N.H., Aug. £5. Clement, 
formerly of Tene aged ist peared woe 








PUTT TTT 
Time Tests the Merits of all Things. 


1840 For Over Thirty Years 1872 
PERRY DAVIS'S 


“PAIN KILLER, 


H’s been tested in gooey variety of climate, and t 

almost every nation known to Americans. It {s 

rt qeaiee® Comereien | ons inestimable triend of the 

m mary a raveler, id CS or land, and 

shou d travel on our Lakes vers without _ 
Since the PAIN-KILLER —_ first introduced, and 

yo with such extensive sale, many L 


iments, 
but nd other Remedies have been offe = Folge, 
a not one ever attal 
nding of the PAIN-KILLER. 8 ™Y 
WHY Is THIS sop 
It is because DAVI8’S PAIN-KILL 
claims to be, a Reliever of Pain. ER is what it 
Its Merits are Unsurpassed. 


ant you are apy | co INTERNAL PAIN, Twen- 


le Water will al nstan 
at. you. Thee ie is Dothing to equal it — saad 


Colic, Cramps, Spasms, Heart- Bier 
rhea, Dysentery, Flux, Wind in the 
Bowels, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia, 
Sick Headache. 

In sections of the country where 


Fever and Ague 


evails, there is no remedy held in 
rsons traveling should keep it by PF wy ty 
in — will prevent sickness, or bowel troubles from 


¢ r. 

forei, yet the 

Pg ti — calls for PAIN-KILLER 
Cure Cholera no all other Remedies Fail, 


WHEN USED EXTERNALLY, 
nothing gives i_—» ease S TAS A LINIMENT. 


su 
GIA, if nota tive cure, they find t 
gives them relief when no other - fF. will. 


It gives instant Ramee eats Aching Teeth. 

Ry keeper should keep it at 
rT first attac 

tt will give ony Feltef end save Senay wim: 


ede, ot trifle with yourselves 's by testing untried rem 
sure call fo: lo 
RILLER, as de a rand get the genuine PALN- 


attempted 
to be sold on the. tation this valuab 
great repu of le 
§a7” Directions accompany each bottle, 





Price 25 cts., 50 cts., and $1 per Bottle. 
Oct. 3, 127 





their 


* 
esecamanpercese? 


il ie an inden 








ZION’S 


HERALD 








DR. EDMUND SMITH, 


Who. a Sty has for the last five years 
his patients at the adams House and at the 
Marlboro’ Hotel, ;and,previously#for seven years’at 23 
Pleasant Street, Boston, gives_notice that he is again 
at the 
MARLBORO’ HOTEL, 


where he expeets to remain through the fall and winter. 
The sick are inyited to call and consult him for every 


known disease, 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


He will explain to them in regard to the origin of 
their disease, and the true pathology or the most ra- 
tional course to be pursued in order to cure it. 


REMEDIES PURELY VEGETABLE. 
Minerals Discarded. 


Hundreds have been raised up by Dr, Smith who 
were given over, of almost every known disease, whose 
names he is not permitted to publish; but the following 
few cases should convince the most incredulous: — 

The most remarkable cure on record : 

Mr. George Calief. of Lynn, Mase., rear 3% Pearl 
says, in his certificate of cure, “I had suffered for 

ears with internal and cxtoveni bumors, 

Janae, and terrible Rhew 


the 

He says “ Dr. two months. 

Call and x vy and his certificate in full. Also, 
the names of the doctors he had employed. 

MR. CALIEF’S REFERENCES. 
Lynn, Sept. 7, 1871. 

This is to certify that we have — acquainted with 
Mr. Suen | Calief, of Lynn, for years, that he is 
a member of the Christian Charch in ig yh and regular 
standing. 
Rev. Joun A. Goss, Lynn; Rev. G. N. THOMAS, Bos- 
ton; Rev. O. J. PETTEGREW LS gel Rev. J. LARRY, 
Lynn; D. P. HUTCHINS, esq., 


Mr. Fred. P. Morse 
Lynn, was raw Ly oa 4" inside and 
as suffering with @ ia, kidney complaint, etc. 
and suffered with bleed ng piles till he bied nearly to 
feath: a ae | = —_ cr to play in the Band of 
which’ be e says to every one, Dr. 
Smith coved nts | uife, for -3— had Ag yy about twenty 
doctors, and no one hel least. He in- 
vites the sick to call on 


THREE REMARKABLE CURES OF 
CONSUMPTION IN ONE FAMILY 
IN BOSTON. 


Mr. Bobert Anderson, corner Chau and 
Summer Streets, Boston, residence 210 Bowen Street, 
South Boston, came home si ~ og ty the war, very 
much emaciated, could walk ‘ot a few steps at a time 
on account of the cough, shortness of , etc. ; also, 
had a tumor on each breast, now cured, His pbysician 
sald to him, “ Go home, poor man, and get ready to die, 
= FY doctor can help w= Mr. A. was able to go to 
rk inva few months. Also, his two daughters were 
fultng every me dy hg et one - fy oo at the lungs every 
r she came 

Pr desired that — he public, es- 


No, 3 mptest Avenue, 
outside. 


onker my 74 


lally the sick, should investigate, not duly the above, 
ut other cases. 
The following is f positive that hereditary Con- 
sumption has been cu’ ~ 


For the benefit of the ‘sick, especially consum 

I will say that my father, pee, and sister all ied in in 
a Consumption, and that tw ars my — and 
other a being similar to irs I felt that I 
same way. No phy ysician 4 I 

find could. do me any good till I applied to Dr. 
Kdmund Smith. After being under his care about 
three months, I was able to resume my business; and 


now for the last bee pe have had no cough, have 
gained some 15 of flesh, and my health is very 
. I tuvite siek Sool end see me at my office, 


. 463 Broadway, South Boston, or at my residence, 
aL ‘Broadwa GILBERT Hakpy. 
Sept. 23, i. 
Mr. Hardy 1s starter of the horse-cars near corner 
of Dorchester Street and Broadway. 


A letter to the sick, given over to die, by 
an East Boston man: 


Dr. E. Smitn: Dear Sir— About a pe ago I was 
given over by several prominent physicians in Boston. 
with a complicated disease which they could not cure, 
or help, or understand, and of course their treatment 
Inju me. About this time Dr. O'Leary, of New 
York, came and lectured here, and examined me, and 
said I had alarge tumor back of the bowels; that I 
re os it a ne grave, for it could not be cured. 
pee ap hope, and was so sick ‘and debil- 
tested thet sold pay and d to die, 
wan tied yen. ou examiped me and thou = 
you could cure me. 
about one month I started bi 
succeeded well. I now call my self” well. 
there is no other doctor now living that could have 
cured me, or could have saved my life. I would be 
happy to see the sick at any time, and cau pon A 
them of the above facts. sone HN san. 
Bennington St., East Boston, Dec. 27, 1869. 
We will say that Mr. Harris te ncnntegeten, end is 
extensively known and respected, 


Bier. John Puncan, D. D., of Fall River, 

tes that he wascured of 2 eatarrhal affection of sev- 
eral Fears standing. Call and see his letters, recom- 
mendations, etc, 


Mrs. E. R. Brown, at Madison House, Madison 

Place, Boston, Room No. % ues ost. Ny Od 
Ness, a 0D, 

etc.; has none of those trou les now’ Ladios should 

make anote of this— or will you suffer on? 











By Gate, delivered a lecture Jan. 30, 1968, be! 
Boston Ph 8 ~~ et Institute, Mercantile Holl, 
* Pathology of Dis- 
members ot Insti- 
t lecture he informed 
he cures cases 
DO one else oan = re e. 
Handreds of references can be given by Dr. SMITH 
at his office 


G37" Consultations free at the 


Order ea 
MARLBORO’ HOTEL. B. T. welts $ HAWLEY 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
Dr. SMITH can be found on Wednesday and Thurs- 
on all r days un- 


oy. Boe WA. M. to4 P. M. and 
less professionally or otherwise called away. 


s ladies’ and gentlemer’s parlors. 


Dr. SMITH’S Reception’Rooms are the elegant and 
spaciou 


tar" N. B. The above should be preserved or sent to 
the sick, as Dr, SMITH’S notices will not often be 


found in the papers, 
: REFERS ALSO TO 


Rey. E. EpMuNDs, 77 Dover Street, 
Rev. R. WINCHELL, 162 yon 


To Housekeepers, Hotelkeep- 
ers, Keepers of Board- 
inghouses, etc. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


Nos. 37 and 39 Temple PI. 


MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS OF 


Pillow Cases, Sheets, 
PILLOW SHAMS and SHEET SHAMS, 


Made from VERY BEST QUALITY Materials in a 
workmanlike manner, at 


Very Lowest Prices. 


Orders for the above goods will receive our best at- 
tention. Any DESIRED STYLE MADE TO ORDER. 


_ 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
37 and 39 Temple Place, 


Also invite attention of Housekeepers to their fine as- 
sortment 


Linen Table Napkins, Doylies, Tray 
Cloths, 
English Toilet 
Quilts, 
Marseilles Quilts, 
Domestic Quilts, 
Lace Tidies, 


Table Damasks, 


Scotch Diapers, 
Crash Towelings, 
Damask Towels, 
Towels for Glass, Crochet Tidies, 
Turkish Towels, C’l’d Table Cov’rs, 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


STYLES and PRICES guaranteed to given en- 
tire satisfaction. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 and 39 Temple Place. 
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KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES, 


KID GLOVES. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


Nos. 37 & 39 Temple Place, 
Desire to inform their friends and customers that their 
fall Importation of real Kid Gloves fur surpasses that 
of any former season. In point of quality, quantity, 
and the superior finigh and Ot of the goods, and taking 
into consideration the remarkably low prices at which 
they will be placed on their counter at retail, there 
remains not a doubt of the great success of the Kid 
Glove Department. Ladies are invited to examine the 
assortment at their earliest convenience. The very 
great success attending their efforts to place before 
their customers constantly the very best quality of 
Kid Gloves at the lowest possible price, is sufficient 
proot that this is the wisest policy to pursue. They 
will adbere strictly to this principle. 

CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


1%5 37 and 39 Temple Place. 








THE “ POULRY WORLD.” Devoted exclu- 
sively to Poultry iendidiy iliustrated. Monthly, 
$1.00 a year. Send ets. for a specimen. Address 
POULTRY WORLD, Hartford,Conn. WkIGHT's New 
ILLUSETRATED POULTRY Book (in parts), mailed pre- 
paid for 50 cts. 179 





WANTED — AGENTS. Say ot Gentlemen, to 
canvass for ‘* e f Christianity,” 
by Rev. Jobn hs C, Abbott. illustrated. Eighteen hun- 
dred years of the World’s most wondertul history in 
oue the only work of bs tag kind in this country 
household in the land — the theme is 


a book for every 
sublime and exciting. Exclusive territory with no 
= Adrress B. B, RUSSELL, Publisher, a 
2, 





FROM HOLLAND. 
PLANT NOW FOR SPRING FLOWERS. 





I have just imported 60) varieties of DuTcH BuLBs. 
Sa tor a cat 
less than any other hou 


found 
ov deliver 7s at Bread “aroma free of } postage. 





R. M, LOWELL, 


PLUMBER, 


136 Blackstone ae Sieeet Boston, 





St.. Boston. —_| Desler in Water Closets, Wash Basins, Force, Copper 
Rey. fous Duncax, D. D.., er, Mass. Beer Pathing Tubs, Pools. 
Hon. F. M. Jounson, Newton Centre, office 170 Con- Brass and be mt 
my R. HAYES, M. D., Lowell, Mass » Sheet Lead, etc. 
P. A. ROBERTS. es. late proprietor Marlboro’ Ho- Orders from the Country personally attended to. 
tel, Boston, 25 Warren Avenue. 179 | 169 cow 


reIKFLOWER ROOTS 


free to Ca the ——~ “ted will be 





GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto, Price $12. 


&@ A National Standard. The ous ity in the Gov- 
ernment bee age Office at a bt ean 

we Ww y_recommend 

Motley, Geo. yp Marsh, Mallee. Wi Whiter, "willis, 
—_ Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate. 
nd the best American and European scholars. 
Published by G. -& bg MERRIAM, S pringfeld, Me. 
y by all Booksellers. ’ 





+ 3T OFFER YET!-—$8 FOR $3! 





THE GREAT NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


Rural, Literary and Family Weekly, 


Has for over Twenty Years been the Standard in its 
Sphere—and now bas more Editors, more Depart- 
ments, and more and better Lilustrations me an 
other Journal of its Class. It is the wiedg 


PAVORITE POR THE PALM AND FIESIDE, 


Andis, asan Exchange gars, “the most Ably avira, 
Elegant! y Printed, Widely Civewatedand Geasee we 
comed Paper, asa whol’, which now fndsitt mong 
the People,” itisnot only the STANDARD in s Rural a 
Domestic Affairs, but a superior Literary and Family 
Paper. Sixteen Quirto Pages, weekly.and aside from 
Practical and Literary Matter, Lilustrations, &c..con- 
tains late News, Financial and Market Reports, 


A GRAND PREMIUM! 


OORE’S RURAL is $2.59 year, but we will send e 
for the es Fifteen Montha,(Oct. 1, 72, to Jan 
74-65 %. anda wer = our ir Splendid Steel 


Engraving, mS "Birth. vay Morning, o' "3 
Present.” (s size 24x0—a 8 picture, \for ony oor we 
will send the Engraving to every one remitting $5 for 


ten Trial Subseribers for next Quarter, Oct. to Jun., 

Numbers.) The Eagraving is first-class—a gem 
oe adorn “= Home in Town or Country. Address 
. T. MOORE, New York City. 
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Dr. Greene has been physician of this Institu- 
and his success is, we believe. 


restorer and as a dressing. — Boston 

Restorer, and find that no poisonous 

injurious matters exist in it. 

Cc. T. Lye 9 0 State Assa: 
A Treatise on sions of th 

with their tag treatment, sent free. Address 

DR. FR. 


D0? Emons 


tion since its formation, now twenty-five years, 
without 


Dr. Greene’s Medical Pamphlet, ete of 
, and their treatment, will be sent 


Dr. Greene’s Hair Restorer is the best prepa- 
ration for the hair ever discovered, both as a 






Advertiser. 
I have tested & sample of Dr. Greene’s Hair 
Ss or 


e Hair and lp, 


GREENE, 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN $5 FQiey 
Ft i LAG SCHOOL er YOUNG 





ILDREN 61st St New Y¥. 
see's Wixtees % Sirget, Ne ian. 
For full information send for catalogue. 
Address as above, at 75 Kast 61st Street, 197 





Education and Employment 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, condueted 
with signal ability aud success for thirty-two (a8) yease 
past under the same ¢,and y sev 
enteen thousand BS ew d students, continues from ite 
long oak 
to possess fA antages, 
| munity, and ant h has thereby 
ing suitable 








the confidence of the com- 
aes facilities for provid- 


em} ny for ite graduates (male aad 
female), many conn are now at So bees extea- 


sive establishments, while 
positions in this and other cities. 

The THIRTY-8ECOND ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND 
CIRCULAR, containing full information, with styles ot 
HANDWRITING taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works 
on 


“—_ BOOK-KEEPING, NAVIGATION, 





sent on mail, or may be het FREE at the Colle eRe. 
Morning Sessions, 9 to 2 othe business —- — 
= the year. Evenings, 7 to 9, from Ist Octove: 


ADTORGE N. COMER, A, ney President, 323 Wash- 
ington Street, corner of West St., Boston. 108 





.—-—/; Oy 

ey is un- 
comeaael | ie "the ame By of Lung. "yomale Chronie 
wy Turkish, Ruesian, Electro-Therma), and Sul- 
ea ad Baths. Hy y, Vacuum Treatment, 
ovement Cure, C. peeates, ete. Send for a cir- 
cular. rsed b. 


Endo: ay ye 2. T. L. Cuyler, 
D. D..Rev.Charies W Cushing, A. "e 


Just Published ! A Most Brilliant Work ! 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


The publishers offer to the public this unique and 
most attractive collection, brought out, as one may say, 
under the eye of the great com r, and containing 
his very best works, It is embellished with a fine 


PORTRAIT OF STRAUSS, 


and contains the prime favorites, 

Artist Life — Blue Danube — Marriage Bells 

— Manhattan — 1001 Nights — Wiener 
Bonbons — to— Wine, Wo- 

men, and Song—New Annen, 

and many other equally good Waltzes, Polkas, Quad- 

rilles, Mazurkas, etc., filling altogether 

2235 Large Music Pages! 

The “ first applause” on its appearance, warns us 

that the 7 book 1s to be inevitaty ALL THE Fasa- 


ION tne present season. — Pric -50 in Boards: 
$3.00 in Cloth. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





Has no superior: 
Our Church Music Book. 
$1.50. 


THE STANDARD. 
Sree wor sh oe. sent, for the present, post- 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C.H. DITSON & CO., New York. 

Sep. 26, tf 


CATARRH! CATARRH!! 





attention given to Scrofula, Catarrh 
cancer, Female Complaints, Seminal Weakness, In Its Worst Forms. 
Dyspepsia, Biba, 24 LH Paralys ary by ag 
Humory ofthe Bod, curigiy and all D ene pop ee naa ft Permanently Cured! 
ai Chronic Ailments, Or no Pay Expected or Asked. 


Dr. J. HEALY, Proprietor of Healy’s 





free to invalids ; a Treatise on Diseases of 
the SDat. 22. cee, Medical and Electrical Institute, 
34 Temple Place Place, Boston, Mass. | No. 5. Montg y Place, Boston,’Mass. 
OULD r to the public that 





he has a od that will positively, perma- 
nently cure every case of Catarrh, no matter of how 
long standing, or how aggravated in its character. 
Reader, if you have Catarrh, be cured while you may, 
and avoid consumption. For full particulars call or 
send for my new descriptive circular, containing home 
testimonials of patients cured, mailed free, on receipt 
of stamp. member my terms, No pay required un- 
less the cure is effected. All curable diseases success - 
fully treated, either male or female. 


tz P.S. Dr. Healy wants a partner, either silent or 
active with some capital to extend the Catarrh Reme- 
y. No m wiedge necessary. Rare chance 
for small capital. 
Call and investigate it fully. Office hours from 9 to 3 
o'clock, 180 





PATENT 





Travels Around the World. 


baok for Agents. Sold only by subse 


Broadway, New York. 


WILLIAM H, SEWARD'S 


With many fine illustrations; large ottawa. A great 
1 the Publish - HO OPPLETON 

Yor} ars, to the lishers, le 

k snd Bal 180 








HUMAN HAIR. 
D. S. GAMMON, 
268 Washington Street, 


description. 
cents per oz. 


HAIR CUTTER AND WIG MAKER, | bea 


Manufacturer Ladies’ and Gents’ Hair Goods of every 
Ladies and Gents’ Wigs $10 to $20, La- 
dies save your combings, and have them made ba % 


SPRING BED LOUNGE, 


This useful article of Household Furniture is made 


in both Sofa and Lounge form. It has ample space for 
the bed-elothes, avoiding the gg yn of —_—— 
ing them to other apartments. It contains a sprin 
bed and mattress, complete, and is easily adjusted, 
Manufactured by 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 


63 Union St., Boston, 





Free to Book Agents. 


AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASS 
tor the best and cheapest ym! Bible — 
will be sent free of cha ony 
tains nearly 500 fine Sc Ad ilfustrations, ‘and 
are meeting with up 17 nted success. 
Stating experienee, © 
our agents are doing. 





SSING BOOK 
blished, 
It — 


—* 
, and we will show r what 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING €0., Philada., Pa. 


Between Hanover Street, and Haymarket Square. 
179 


Two Superior Medicines 


Are made by J. C. INGALLS, of Melrose, Mass. His 
Tared at and Specific cures Coughs, Bronchitis, 
His Mandrake Compound cures diseases of the 








ines eure Humors. 


Liver and Kid and palpitation of the heart® Both 
these Botanic mosicines 168 






































































































